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TO 


MY MOTHER. 


Y Tranſlation finiſhed, to whom can 

I preſent it with ſo much propriety, 
as to the beſt of Mothers; to her from 
whoſe lips inſtruction comes ſweetened by 
the tendereſt affection ; to her who gave 
me birth—whoſe milk nouriſhed, whoſe 
hand upheld, and whoſe maternal eye 
watched over me through the years of 
helpleſs infancy; to her who marked the firſt 


A2 dawn 


IV DEDICATION, 


dawn of my reaſon, early inſtilled into my 
heart, and taught me to love the prin- 
ciples of Religion and Virtue; to whom, 
under Heayen, I am indebted for every 
mental good I may poſſeſs; who with gentle 
ſway guided, and ſtill guides, the erring 
ſteps of my youth through life's ſlippery 
path, in this vale of danger; and who 
taught me to look for happineſs, where alone 
it is to be found, far above this viſionary 


world, in the eternal Manſion of Peace. 


Accept, moſt revered of Parents, this tri- 


bute of affection, this teſtimony of what I 


owe you; and with it receive the fondeſt 
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wiſhes filial gratitude can inſpire for your 
preſent and eternal felicity, in the heart of 
her, who will henceforth endeavour to ap- 
prove herſelf not unworthy of the care ſhe 
has received, and who rejoices in ſubſcrib- 
ing herſelf, with the warmeſt ſentiments of 


duty, 


Your eternally obliged, 


And affectionate child, 


MARY R. STOCKDALE, 


Piccadilly, 22d October, 1798. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the de- 
= /rvedly allowed celebrity of the Author of 
D riſmg generation 
- greatly indebted, the Tranſlator muft 
hive deemed: herſelf highly culputis, $i 
; permitted it to paſs through her hands in its 
original ſtate: She has, therefore, taken the | 
liberty of altering different parts, for reaſons 


very obvicus to the French Reader; and 
which, ſhe is well aſſured, muſt meet the ge- 


neral approbation of Parents, and others, 


who have the care of Children. 
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CHILDREN'S JOURNAL. 
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OBEDIENCE. 


Mrs. VERNON and PAULINA Aer Daughter. 


Paulina. | 
AMA, why muſt children obey grown 
N people? 
Mrs. Vernon. It is becauſe children do not 


know what can do them good or harm; and 
IX ſome ſad accident would every inſtant befal 


them, if the grown people who ſurround them 
were not conſtantly occupied in preſerving them 


| from it. Do not you remember what happened 


the other day to poor Alexander, becauſe he 
would play with the wax candle ? 
Paulina. Yes, mama, I recolle& it very well. 
Mrs. Vernon. The ſmall flame appeared ſo 
pretty to him that he would touch it; in vain I 
told him that it would hurt him; Alexanderwas 
not obedient, and what was the confequence ? 
B Paulina. 
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2 OBEDIENCE. 


Paul:na. He put his hand in the flame and 
burnt himſelf. Poor Alexander! I think I ſtill 
hear him cry. 

Mrs. Vernon, Would it not have been better 
for him if he had done as I fold him? 

Paulina. O without doubt, mama. 

Mrs. Fernon, See, then, why children ought 
to obey grown people. 'They may be very ſure 
when they are refuſed any thing, the reaſon is, 
we know that it may hurt them. 

Paulina. And how can grown people know it? 


Ars. Vernon. Becauſe when they were little 6 
they learned it of their papa, mama, or nurſe; 


they call to mind that when they would not be- 
lieve, they had cauſe to repent it. 

Paulina. O that is right, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. Would you have me yet tell 


Fou, why you ought to obey older perſons than 


yourſelf ? 

Paulina. Yes, mama ; you would do me a 
Kindneſs. 

Mies. Fernon. Tell me, could you prepare for 
yourſelf either dinner or ſupper ? 

Paulina. No, mama; I am not a ſufficiently 
good cook. 


Mrs. Ferneon. And would you know how g to 


make your clothes ? 
Paulina. 


tell 
than 


ne a 
e for 
ently 
ow to 


ling. 
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Paulina. How could I do it? I do not yet 
know how to uſe my needle. | 

Mrs. Vernon. But now your clothes are made, 
would you know how to dreſs yourſelf quite 
alone? f 

Paulina. O no, truly; I ſhould be very much 
puzzled without Nancy's help. 

Ars. Fernau. And when you go for a walk, 
is it neceſſary that I thouid give you my hand 
to hinder any accident from happening to you? 

Paulina. O yes | for otherwiſe the coaches 
would ſoon run over me. 

Mrs. Vernon. Yon ſee, then, for how many 
things you are in want of grown people, 

Paulina. That is true. 

Ars. Vernon. But as for you, can you do any 
thing for them? Could you, for example, iron 
the linen ſor Nancy, who daily takes the trou- 
ble of dreſſing and undreſſing you? Could you 
pick the garden ſtuff for the cook who dreſſes 
your victuals? Have you money to give to the 
frock- maker who makes your frocks? Can you 
render the leaſt ſervice to your papa, who gives 
that money for you? In a word, would you be 
able to take care of me in my illneſs, as I take 
care of you in your's? ; 

Paulina. No, mama. 

Ars. Fernen. You fee, then, how many things 
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4 OBEDIENCE. 


Your papa, mama, Nancy, the frock-maker, 
in a word, all grown people can do for you; you 
fee at the ſame time that you can do nothing in 
return for them. 

Paulina. That is true, mama; I am too little 
yet. 

Mrs. Vernon. There is, however, one thing 
that you can do for us. 

Paulina. And what is that, pray ? 

Mrs. Vernon. It is by being gentle and obe- 
dient, you can leſſen the trouble that we take 
in watching continually over you: for example, 
when Nancy tells you not to touch the candle, 
and notwithſtanding that you are obſtinate in 
taking it, Nancy muſt leave her work to take 
the candle out of your hand, that you may 
not ſet the houſe on fire. When ſhe tells you 
not to teaze your little brother, and you con- 
tinue to pull him about, ſhe muſt again leave 
her work, to take your little brother from 
you, that you may not make him cry, When 
ſhe tells you not to go down the ſtairs ſo faſt, 
and you only go the more heedleſsly for it, the 
muſt again a third time quit her work to take 
you by the hand, to hinder you from breaking 
your head in falling from the top to the bottom, 
which would but for that be the caſe. Is not 
all this very tireſome to Nancy ? 


Paulina. 
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Paulina. Yes, mama, ſo ſhe ſcolds me well. 

Mrs. Vernon. She muſt do it; and if you were 
to refuſe much longer to obey her, ſhe would at 
laſt be obliged to ſay to you, © Hearken, my child, 
fince you will not be quiet, as by it you hin- 
der me from doing my work, you will have the 
8 IF goodneſs to do all the things yourſelf of which 


A | you are in want. When you come to beg me 
to put you to bed, I ſhall not be able to do it, 
- MX becauſe I ſhall have my work to finiſh.” It is 
e thus that Nancy would ſpeak; what would you 
Cy A do then? Do you know how to undreſs your- 
e, 8 felf? 
in 4 Paulina. No, mama. | 
KC 4 Mrs. Vernon. You ſee, then, if children can do 
ay BM nothing without the aſſiſtance of grown people, 
ou MF they ought always to be diſpoſed to do as they 
n- bid them, to ſpare them trouble, otherwiſe the y 
ve - IF deſerve to be left to themſelves, as they with us; 
m 3 to eſcape this unpleaſant taſk, 
cen ë Paulina. That appears to me very juſt. 
aſt, i Mrs. Vernon. That is not all, there is ſtill 
ſhe MW another thing to conſider. 
ake |} Paulina. What is that, mama ? 
ing Mrs. Vernon. Are not grown people ſtronger 
OM, chan children? Nancy, for example, has not 


not IF the more ſtrength than you? 
Paulina. Yes, certainly. 


B3 Mrs. 
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Mes. Fernen. Through this it is that grown 
people have it in their power to give aſſiſtauce to 
children; but for the ſame reaſon they have it 
allo in their power to make children to do what 
they bid them. When Nancy calls you, and 
you do not go to her, what docs ſhe do? | 

Paulina. She comes and takes me by tie 
arm, | J 

Mrs. Vernon. And when ſhe takes hold of 4 
you, can you hinder her from dragging uu 
along? | 4 

Paulina. No, mama. 4 

Ars. Vernon. Would it not be better then to 7 
obey willingly, than to make yourſelf be drag- 
ged by force, and to be grumbled at beſides ? 
Of what uſe is your obſtinacy ? In vain is your 
crying and ſtamping ; all you can do is unavail- 
ing: it appears to me that it would be much 
better to ſpare yourſelf the vexation and ſhame, 

Paulina. O mama ! that would be much more 
ſenſible : and little as I am, I hope that I mall 
ſoon be a grown perſon in ſenſe. 


JUSTIFE. 


JUSTICE. 


PART THE FIRST. 


THE FIRST DAT. 


Mx. PALMER, CHARLES, AUGUSTUS, and 
PAULIN, his Ciildren. 


Mr. Palmer. Charles, Auguſtus, Paulin, Tous 
my dear children, come. 

Charles, (advancing with the others.) What 
would you have with us, papa ? 

Ar. Palmer. You will be delighted to learn 
what, I can aſſure you, I ſhall begin with the 
biggeſt, Here, Charles, is a horſe which I give 
you; it is your own : Do you underſtand? That 
is to ſay, that you alone from henceforth may 
do with it what you like. 

Charles. O papa! I thank you. We- ſhall 
make many an excuition together. | 

Mr. Palmer. Auguſtus now it is your turn, look 
here is a wheel-barrow, it is for nobody but you; 
you only ſhalt have the right of uſing it. 
Auguſtus. Many thanks, papa, it ſhall not ſtay 
long in the caach-houſe, it ſhall carry all that 
comes in my garden. 
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JUSTICE. 


Mr. Palmer. Very well; and as to you Paulin, 
come here, my little friend, ſee here is a coach, 
and you only are the maſter of it. 

Paulin. O papa] how pretty it is. I thank 
you with all my heart. I run to try it. 

Mr. Palmer. Stay, ſtay, my dear children. I 
have yet ſomething of conſequence to ſay to 


you. If you would make yourſelves beloved by 


one another, it will be neceſſary ſometimes to 
lend your playthings in turns; for good brothers 
ought to be always ready to oblige each other ; 
in that manner your amuſements will have more 
variety, and your hearts be more joyous ; is it 
not true Charles? it is you I aik. 

Charles. J am of your mind, papa. 

Mr. Palmer. Do you know why I put this 
queſtion to you? 

Charles. O, I queſtion if I cannot nearly 
gueſs. 

Mr. Palmer. Let us hear what you think, I 
ſhould like to know. 

Charles. It is becauſe you were in the garden 
yeſterday, when I was playing with Auguſtus, 
he begged me to lend him my whip, I would 
not do it, my refuſal put him in an ill-humour, 
and our party was broken up. 

Mr. Palmer. I am very glad that you re- 
member it. You fee what never fails to hap- 


Pen, 


JUSTICE. 7 


pen, when children are not obliging among 
themſelves ; it is for that reaſon that you ſhould 
always be mutually diſpoſed to lend your play- 
4 things; but you ought never to take them from 
* one another.. As to you, Charles, you have not 
any right to Auguſtus' wheel-barrow, nor to 


; 1 = Paulin's coach; therefore you ought not to take 
I XZ them, without having firſt aſked your brothers if 
£ 4 they would like to lend them; if they lend them 
l WM to you, it is very well, you can uſe them till they 
; 7 | want them ; but then you ought to return them 
with a good grace, fince they are the maſters of 
4 i * them. Do you comprehend, my dear ſon ? 
* A Charles. Yes, papa. 
| Mr. Palmer. And you alſo, Auguſtus, you 
; ought not to take either Paulin's coach, or 
” Charles's horſe, if they do not like to lend them; 
each one is- maſter of his own. 1 27 
y Auguſtus. Ves, papa, that is juſt. 200 
1 Mr. Palmer. Laſtly, you Paulin, have no 
1 more right to touch your brothers play- things, 
Without their permiſſion, than they can have to 
1 touch your's; none of you have any right, ex- 
s, I cept over what I have given him for himſelf. 
ld Nov, you have received proper inſtructions, go 
„ and play under the trees, and mind you agree 
woll. | 
* ; All together. Yes, yes, yes, papa. 
Fi B 5 JUSTICE. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


THE SECOND DAY, 


Mr. Palmer. Well, my children, you were 
yeſterday ſo very agreeable together, why is it 
not the ſame to-day ? 

Charles. Papa, it is not my fault, Auguſtus 
has taken my horſe, and he will not return it to 
me, 

Mr. Palmer. And did he aſk you for it? 

Charles. No, papa. 

1r. Palmer. Well, Auguſtus, why have you 
taken your brother's horſe ? have I not told you 
yeſterday, that you ought not to touch it with- 
oat his permiſſion. 

Auguſtus. It is very true, papa, but I had no- 
thing to play with ; Paulin had taken my wheel- 
barrow. I found Charles's horſe doing nothing, 
and I thought I might uſe it, as long as Charles 
was running after the butterflies. 

Mr. Palmer. No matter, you had no right to 
the horſe, although your brother was not uſing 
it at that moment ; and you, Paulin, why have 

you 
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JUSTICE. - 11 


you taken your brother's wheel-barrow, without 
knowing firſt whether he would lend it ? 

Paulin, Papa, the reaſon is, whilſt I was gone 
to the door for a moment, Auguſtus had been 
drawing my coach ; he had not aiked my leave 
to do it, ſo I took my revenge on his wheel- 
barrow in making it run. 

Mr. Palmer. It ſeems to me, Auguſtus, that 
you deſerved it; but you, Paulin, pay attention 
to this another time; if even one of your brothers 
ſhould take any thing of your's, you ought not 
becauſe of that to take what belongs to him, 
otherwiſe there would be quarrels without end; 
you ought rather to beg him to return you your 
own, and it he will not do it, tell him, you. 
will come to inform me of it; if he ſtill refuſes, 
you will have nothing to do but to come -to 
me, and I ſhall go to your aſſiſtance. Come, re- 
turn me all your toys, that I may do juſtice. 

Charles. What is doing juſtice, papa ? 

Mr. Palmer. It is to render to each what be- 
longs to him, and to puniſh thoſe who have me- 
rited it. Here Charles, here is your horſe ; Au- 
guſtus, there is your wheel-barrow; ſee there 
is your coach, Paulin, that each may again 
take what is his; but fince Auguſtus has been 
the cauſe of all thoſe quarrels, ſince he was 
the firſt to take Paulin's coach, while Paulin 

B 6 was 
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was gone to the door, and Charles's horſe, 
while Charles ran after the butterflies, I will 
have him paſs the reſt of the day without play- 
ing with his- wheel-barrow, it ſhall remain in 
this corner. | 
Auguſtus. But, papa 
Mr. Palmer. My little friend, judgment is 
pronounced, you muſt feel within yourſelf that 
it is juſt; and you know you muſt obey my or- 
ders without murmuring, 
Auguſtus. Very well, papa, I ſubmit to it. 
Ar. Palmer. It is your firſt duty ; as for you, 
Paulin, remember from henceforth that you 
ought not to take any thing from another, 
under the excuſe of his having taken ſomething 
from you; that is called doing juſtice yourſelf, 
and that right does not belong to children, it 
belongs only to their father ; if children pretend 
to do juſtice themſelves, they would ſpend the 
day in taking and retaking their toys, then in 
quarrelling among themſelves, and perhaps even 
in beating one another, this would be dreadful 
among brothers ; who ought always to love each 
other. Remember, for the time to come, that it 
is I who have the right to ſettle your differ- 
ences, and endeavour on the whole to agree ſo 
well together, that I may not continually be 
importuned with them. 


JUSTICE. 
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PART THE THIRD. 
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THE THIRD DAY, 


Mr. Palmer. What ſort of behaviour, my 
children, is this ? And what have you to diſpute 
about ? 

Auguſtus. Papa, Charles has taken my ball, 
and puſhed it into a hole. 

Mr. Palmer. Go, Charles, you muſt get the 
ball out, fince you puſhed it in, you know it be- 
longs to Auguſtus ; and it is but juſt that each 
ſhould have his own. 

Charles. So I would willingly, papa, but it 1s 
not my fault if the hole is ſo deep, it is not 
poſſible to reach the ball even with the tongs. 

Mr. Palmer. All that's nothing to Auguſtus, 
he muſt not be the loſer becauſe you have 
thrown his ball into a hole; it is you who have 
loſt it, and it is you who muſt reſtore it; and if 
that 1s not in your power, you muſt make your 
brother amends for his loſs, by giving him ano- 
ther ball as good as his own; at any rate, he ought 
either to have what belongs to him, or ſome- 

thing 


thing of the ſame value. 
tice is—Have you a good ball? 
Charles. Yes, papa, here it is. 


Mr. Palmer. Auguſtus, ſee if that is as good 


as your own. 


Auguſtus. Yes, papa, equally ſo. 


You know what juſ- 


Mr. Palmer. Very well, it is your's, to replace 
that which your brother has loſt. Charles, you 


Juſtly owed it him, fince you have deprived him 


of his own ; he ought not to ſuffer through your 
fault. If you had done this of your own accord, 
then I ſhould have ſaid you were a juſt child, 


who knew how to reſtore to others their right, 
without giving his father the trouble of forcing 


him to do it : for when children will not be juſt 
themſelves, is it not neceſſary that their father 


thould make them fo ? 
Charles. ] grant you it is, papa. 


Mr. Palmer. Why have not you made that 
But it is poſhble that you. 
Diſguiſe nothing 
Did not a voice ariſe in your heart, 
which told you that you ought to give your ball 
to Auguſtus, ſince you had been the cauſe of his 


reflection before ? 
may not yet have made it. 


from me. 


loſing his own? 


you yielded to ſo honeſt an impulſe? 


Charles. Papa, I have already felt it was juſt. 
Mr. Palmer. Well, my boy, why have not. 


You 


would 


as A 9 
1 
= 
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would have been much better ſatisfied with 
F yourſelf than you are now Yes, my dear child, 
1 let this ſerve for a leſſon another time; never 
Lreſiſt this firſt cry of your heart, even when it 
ſpeaks againſt yourſelf.” It is by following thele 
noble impulſes, whatever ſacrifice it may coſt 
us, that we acquire the uſe and the love of 
F juſtice, the moſt neceflary virtue among men. 


RP j — wy. - 


FAITHFULNESS TO OUR WORD. 


THE FOURTH DAY. 


Mr. Palmer. Come, my children, I am going 
to take a walk : who are the two among you 
whole turn it 1s to accompany me ? 

Charles and Auguſtus. It is our turn, papa; it 
is our turn. 


Mr. Palmer. Are you three agreed between 
yourſelves? 

Charles. Paulin knows very well that I ſtaid 
at home yeſterday. | | 

Auguſtus. And me the day before yeſterday. 

Mr. Palmer. Thus then it is his turn to ſtay 
at home to-day. 

Paulin. Yes, papa, that is true ; but my dear 

| Auguſtus, 


7 ＋ 
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Auguſtus, will not you ſtay at home in my place? 
1 long very much for a walk to-day. Hold, if 
vou will reſign your turn, I will give you that 
pretty peg-top which I lent my couſin yeſter- 
day to play with along with you. 

Auguſius. Well and good, I ſhall ſtay in your 
place. Where is the peg-top ? . 

Paulin. My couſin has not yet returned it to 
me; he muſt bring it back this evening, and I 
promiſe you that I will give it you that inſtant. RX 

Auguſtus. O, that is quite another affair — 
Give me the top this moment, or I keep my 
turn of going out. 

Paulin. O pray, my dear Auguſtus! I aſſure 
you I will give it you as ſoon as my couſin 

- Comes. 

Auguſtus. That is not my agreement (e holds 
out his. hand), I have already told you ;—the 
peg-top, or I go out. A 

Paulin. I have not got it at preſent, therefore J 


how can I give it? 
Auguſtus. In that cafe nothing is to be done; 


you muſt ſtay. 

Mr. Palmer. But, Auguſtus, ſince your brother | 
promiſes-you his peg-top, is not that the ſame Y | | 
as if he had actually given it; it will be entirely i 
your own this evening. 8 \ 


Auguſtus, That is not ſo certain as you think, 
papa, 
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papa. He promiſed me yeſterday his niceſt 
apple for a pretty flower, which I gave him; 
and when I aſked him for the apple, he told me 
he had juſt eat it. 

Paulin. Very well. Do you think I ſhall 
eat the peg- top? 

Auguſtus. No; but you will keep it, and I 


1 . ſhall have ſtaid at home for nothing. 


My. Palmer. If this be the cafe, Paulin, Au- 


| 1 guſtus is not to blame. As long as you are not 
faithful to your word, your promiſes are of no 
uſe; ſo you muſt not be ſurprized if he refuſes 


F to truſt you. Can you inſtantly give the peg- 


top to your brother ? 
Paulin. No, papa; my couſin has got it to 


keep all day. 


Mr. Palmer. 1 am ſorry for it ; but I cannot 


3 do any thing for you. You mult ſtay at home. 
N This leſſon will not be uſeleſs, ſince it will teach 
you to keep your word. 


Paulin. But, papa = : 

Mr. Palmer. You have nothing more to ſay. 
It is I who have one thing more to talk to you 
about. Since you did not yeſterday give the 


apple to your brother, which you promiſed him, 


it will be neceſſary to give it him to-day. You 
well know that a father ought to exerciſe juſ- 
tice 
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tice among his children, if they will not be juſt 
among themſelves. Every time that you have 


2 


promiſed ſomething of your's, either apple or 4 


peg-top, no matter which, that thing no longer 
belongs to you, it belongs to the perſon to whom 
you promiſed it; becauſe, in virtue of your pro- 
miſe, you give the perſon that right which you 
had. If the peg-top were in your hands this 
moment, you would give it to Auguſtus—is not, 
that true? And, from this moment, would it 
not be his property? 

Paulin. Yes, papa. 

Mr. Palmer. But ſince you have not got it at 
preſent, and for that reaſon cannot deliver it up, 
you promiſe your brother to give it to him the 
inſtant you get it, you beg him to look upon 
it as if it were already in his poſſeſſion, and to 
do the ſame for you as if he had received it; 
ſince, on your promiſe alone, you would have 
him actually reſign his turn of going out. 


Paulin. Yes, papa, that is indeed our agree- | 


ment. 
Mr. Palmer. It would be neceſſary then that 


your brother ſhould regard your promiſe like the 
thing itſelf ; and that cannot be, unleſs he coutd 43 
be certain of what you had promiſed him. But 
let me alk yourlelf if he cau count on your 3 

g1ving F 
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giving him the peg-top to-day, while he remem- 
, bers your refuſing to give him your apple yel- 
r i terday ? 

a Paulin. Ves; but, papa, I promiſe now that 
L 


8 1 will keep my word. 
= 1. Palmer. And how would you have him 


a divine whether you will actually keep it or not? 

lie who is known to break his- Wörd, is like him 
t RF who is known to tell lies: nobody believes a 
it WF liar when he ſpeaks the truth; becauſe no one 


can ever diſtinguiſh his telling it at the moment, 
and nobody confides in the promiſe of him who 


at XX is accuſtomed to break his word, even when he 
P, | be reſolved to keep it that time; becauſe no 
one has any probable evidence for being ſatisfied 
n of the ſincerity of the reſolution. Now, is it not 
to ga ſhame for a well-bred boy, like you, Paulin, 
t; that one can put no more faith in your words 
ve than in thoſe of a declared liar. 

4 Paulin. O, papa, you make me feel my fault 


e- very ſenſibly. 
1 Ar. Palmer. J am pleaſed at your feeling it, 
that you may be preſerved from it in future, 
when you have acquired the character of being 
faithful to your engagements, then we ſhall do 
for your promiſe alone what we would do for 
the thing itſelf, and 1 ſhall think myſelf honoured 
by being your father; but if you continue to 
make 
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make a jeſt of your word, no one will any more 
confide even in your ſolemn proteſtations, and 

- as for me I ſhall bluſh to reckon you in the 
number of my children. 

Paulin. O papa, what a misfortune do you 
threaten-me with! 

Mr. Palmer, It reſts with you only to pre- 
vent it. 

Paulin. Yes, it is done, papa: my firſt pro- 
mile is to correct myſelf; and in keeping this, 
I will ſhew you how faithful I ſhall be from 
henceforth in keeping all others. 


——— ———— ——c ——C—CC——C——————C 


THE USEFUL BEFORE THE AGREEABLE. 


Mus. VERNON, and HENRIETTA, her elde/2 
Daughter. 


Mrs. Vernon, Well, Henrietta, are you ſatis- 

fied with the walk you have had to the fair, 
with your couſin and nurſe * 

Henrietta. Yes, mama, we have had a great 
deal of pleaſure, we have ſeen very brilliant 
booths, and ſome very pretty illuminations ; I 
ſhould never be able to tell you how many fine 


dolls there were; my couſin Lucy could not 
look 
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look at them enough, ſhe jumped with joy at 
every ſtep. 
Mrs. Vernon. You have undoubtedly made 


I E ſome fine purchaſes ? Your papa had given you 
wy money for having learned your leſſons ſo well. 


Let us ſee what it is you have got? 

EF Henrietta. Mama, I have brought only a little 
bergamot ſweet-meat box for my ſiſter. 

Mrs. Vernon. You liked better then to keep 
your money, than to ſpend it; your papa, how- 
ever, had not given it but to be uſed. 
Henrietta. So I have uſed it, my dear mama; 
have none of it left. 

Mrs. Vernon. Whathave you done with it then? 
Henrietta. I am going to tell you all that: my 
couſin and me were occupied in looking at a 
pretty ſtall; there was a poor woman very 
ear us, ſhe had a little boy on one of-her 
arms, and ſhe held a little girl by the hand. 
f my dear mama, they were both ſo pretty 
he little boy leaned forward, and ſtretched out 
his little hands to reach the play-things which 
We ſaw, and cried, becauſe he could not get at 


J 
them. 


l then advanced towards his mother, and ſaid 
to her, „Well, my good woman, do not you 
mean to buy any thing for your children, here 
are ſo many things, which they would like ; 
and 
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and it appears to me, they have a great defire 
for them?“ 

Ah, my dear little lady,” ſhe replied, © how 
ſhould I buy play-things for my children? I 
ſhould be very well content with always having 
breadeto give them. I am not come here to 
make them preſents; it is my poor Louiſa who 
has preſſed me ſo much to lead her to the fair, 
that I was no longer able to refuſe her. I 
thought the ſight would not coſt any thing, and 
to procure them that pleaſure was the leaſt I 
could do, fince I am not in a ſtate to procure them 
others. I muſt work all day to give them now 
and then a morſel of bread with a little milk, 
or ſome poor broth at noon, and the ſame in 
the evening.” 

„ I am very ſorry for it,” faid I to the good 
woman; but will you permit us to buy them 
ſomething ! Hold, there is a doll that I can give 
to your girl.” 

„And me,” ſaid Lucy, „I can give a coach, 
or a drum, to the little boy.” 

The poor children jumped for joy ; but their 


mother anſwered us, Ah my kind miſſes, that a 


is too fine for them ; but ſince you wiſh to be 
of ſervice to them, ſee winter is coming on, 
and my little hoy has no cloathing for his 
legs: I am obliged to cover them with my 

apron. 
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apron. As to poor Lovifa, the has nothing but 


a | that bedgown, which is ready to fall in tatters.“ 


O, if ſhe has only that,” I replied, “ let us 


do ſomething for them.” I then addreſſed myſelf 


| 1 to the maſler of the ſtall, and aſked him if he 


could not fell us ſome ftockings and a bedgown ? 


He began to ſmile with an air of difdain, and 


N anſwered, No, miſs, I do not fell rags; I would 


E adviſe you to employ your money better.“ 


« What ſhall be done then,” ſaid I to Nancy? 
« O be not grieved about it,” ſhe replied, © I 


E know a booth where we ſhall find all we want.” 


«© Come, Nancy, come,” cried Lucy. 
And as to me, I ſaid to the toy-man, “Sir, if 
any thing ſhould remain, we ſhall buy ſweat- 


T meats and playthings, but they will not be 


your's, becauſe you would have wiſhed to have 


| hindered us from doing good to theſe poor chil- 
& cren.” 


Wie then ran to the booth where Nancy con- 
qucted us: there we bought two pair of ſtock- 
ings and a good bedgown, which we gave to 
the poor woman. 

5 That is not all,” ſaid J to her; „now have 
you bread for this evening ?” 

O yes, my dear miſs,” ſhe anſwered, «I 


have enough for to-day ; but for to-morrow little 
do I know where to get it.” 


Come, 
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« Come, Nancy,” I replied, „let us ſee if a 


baker lives near here. Hold, here is ſome mo- 


ney to go and buy ſome French rolls for the poor 
woman.” * 

„O no, pray miſs,” replied ſhe, © ſome rye 
bread, if you pleaſe ; it is good enough for us, 
and we ſhall have more of it forthe ſame money.” 

I know what you want,” ſaid Nancy, and 
I ſhall provide it.” 

After having recommended us to the care of 
the miſtreſs of the booth where we were, ſhe was 
ſoon off to the baker's, and was not long in re- 
turning with a great loaf under her arm. She 
gave it to the poor woman, who took it in her 
apron, and began crying. Ah, mama! my couſin 
Lucy and 1 cried alſo; and J ſcarcely know 
why, for we were ſo pleaſed. 

However, the poor children looked always on 
that fide where the firſt ſtall was, and they did 
not appear ſo well ſatisfied as their mother. 

Lucy perceived it, and faid to me, *I ſhould 
be ſorry if the poor little-ones have any thing to 
regret. I have ſtill a little money left, and I 
will buy cach of them a piece of gingerbread.” 

„And me,” I added, I will buy them each 
a little doll.“ 

We went to another booth, where I 1 
by purchaſing this little ſweetmeat box for my 

ſiſter. 
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' " | ſiſter. We afterwards gave each of the little 


children their gingerbread and doll. ,O, you 


mould have ſeen how Joyful they appeared; 
WT it was a pleaſure to look at them. The little 


"i girl almoſt eat up my hand with kiſſes ; and the 


x good woman withdrew, after having given us a 
thouſand bleſſings. 
Vu. Vernon. I do not aſk you if you were 
then glad yourſelf. 
Henrietta. Ah, mama, we followed them 
while with our eyes. If you had ſeen with 
hat pleaſure the children nibbled their gin» 
gerbread, and how they careſſed their dolls, the 
Wittle boy particularly, he danced with joy in 
Wis mother's arms. I was ſorry for not having 
Pought them a great quantity of gingerbread and 
Playchings, inſtead of their ſtockings and bed- 
own, for they did not ſeem to mind them. 
XX rs. Vernon. Happily their mother thought 
ore prudently than them and you; for tell 
nec, Henrietta, if you were very hungry, and I 
eere to give you a chariot to go and draw in the 
4 cat walk, inſtead of giving you ſomething to 
at, would you be ſatisfied ? 
= 7/:nric:ta. No, indeed, mama, I ſhould like 
bit of bread better at the moment than the 
ndiomeit chariot. 
Mrs. Fernia, I believe ſo; and if, during 
4 winter, 
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winter, you were obliged to ſtay in a room with- | 
out fire, with no ſtockings for your legs, and 4 
without bedgown, and I were to give you in- 1 . 
ſtead of all that a fine doll to play with, would 
you not cry with the cold? And would you not 
give your doll for the ſmalleſt clothing that could | 
warm you ? 

Henrietta. Yes, without doubt. 

Mrs. Vernon. Very well ; it would have been 
the ſame thing with thoſe little ms | 
when they had entered their huts, and been very 
hungry. # 

Henrietta. But, mama, they would have then p 
been able to eat their gingerbread. | 

Mrs. Vernon. Yes, my child; but if they had 
not enough to appeaſe their hunger, they would 
have been ill: that would certainly have cauſed 
you uneaſineſs. | 

Henrietta. O, yes; truely. 1 

Mrs. Vernon. And all the additional toy 4 
which you could have given them, would wo 

have guarded them againſt the cold during Mt 
winter ? 

Henrietta. Alas! no; I grant it. 

Alrs. Vernon. You fee then their mother was 
much more conſiderate in aſking for bread, al 2 
bedgown, and ſtockings. As to the reſt, my | 
dear child, I cannot avoid expreſſing how well 

ſatisfied 
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a 1 Sf ſatisfied I am with the uſe you have made of 
d 7 your money. [I ſhall not fail to tell your father 
of it, who will affuredly, as well as me, love 


what I moſt deſire. 

Mrs. Vernon. You have deprived yourſelf of 
what you had it in your power to buy for. your- 
\ ; elf, that you might relieve the unfortunate ; and 
es, if þ- ill are able to treat your fiſter with a little pre- 
ry ent. This is a happy fair-day for you. 


— — — 
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ed | 
& Chriſt bleſs you Lady—hear an old man's 
4 prayer— | 
toys Full ſeventy years and nine this vale I've trod; 
ey nd now bow'd down with poverty and care, 


ring ; I haſte to yon abode of peace and God. 


Rithin my frame ſcarce lives the vital ſpark, 
4 Theſe tottering limbs are heavy grown and 
wa cold ; : 
ad, Him are theſe aged eyes become and dark, 
„ mj J And ſoon the grave my weary'd bones ſhall 
hold, 


well 
8 4 * 
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This oaken ſtick but ill ſupports my frame, 1 
My once dark locks are filver'd o'er by Time; 
And from-the hand of Charity I claim 
My daily morſel, till J gain yon clime.” 
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«© God bleſs you, too, my reverend aged friend! 
Here take my mite had I a richer ſtore, 


This moment would I bid your ſorrows end, 5 
And for you open ſmiling Plenty's door.” 5 
&« Receive the bleſſings of a grateful heart— A 
May Chriſt reward your charity! I pray 
Befriend your youth—plenty and peace impart— 8 
Farewel, kind Lady! and God ſpeed your q . 
way.“ „ | 
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2 
Mx. VERNON, ADRIAN, Ii Son, and a L1TTL: 


GIRL. 4 


Adrian. See, papa, thoſe pretty flowers. I will 1 
go and gather ſome. 4 
Mr. Vernon. No, if you pleaſe, Adrian; lf 


adviſe you not to touch them, pu 


Adrian. 
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Adrian. And why not pray, papa ? 

,.. Vernon. Becauſe thoſe flowers are not 
b ; your's; they belong to the gardener, who lives 
own yonder, in that little cottage. 

1! WE .14rian. O, papa; only two or three. 

| = 1. Vernon. Not one. Do not you remem- 


SEC 0 R 
* — % 


er, my fon, you came to complain the other 

ay, that your ſiſter had rooted up your let- 

1 tuces, to ſow mignionette in their place ? 

7 Adrian. Ah, papa, had not I good reaſon ? 

had taken ſo much pains to rear my lettuces. 
V.. Yernon. What had you done for that 
ut Sipurpoſe ? 

Adrian. You know very well, for you ſaw 
ne make my garden. It was a little corner of 

4 round full of weeds and flints. I had paſſed 

bree whole days in carrying away the roots and 
I Mones, and in clearing the place with my 
Fake. I had dug at leaſt a foot deep, put the 


gnanure into the earth, marked the furrows, 
und afterwards tranſplanted the lettuces there, 
H mich I watered night and morning. You 
r Know with what care I rooted up the growing 

| ; Needs, and when my lettuces grew bigger, 
will and 1 hoped that I ſhould ſoon be able to pre- 
Went you with a ſalad, behold ! my ſiſter came, 

and rooted them all up, one after another, tq 
put the mignionette in their place, under a pre- 
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tence that 1t had a better ſmell. What do you 
ſay of her fine undertaking ? 

Mr. Fernon. I fay it was very wrong of her, 
fince it was your garden, which you had taken 
o much pains in clearing. 

Adrian. Ought ſhe to have made me then 
loſe all the fruit of my labour, by a fooliſh 
whim ? 

Mr. Vernon. No, certainly not. But do you 
know, my fon, that the wrong which your ſiſter 
cid you in rooting up your lettuces, is nothing 
in compariſon to that which you would. de the 
gardener, it you were to root up his flowers. 

Adrian. How 1o, pray, papa? 

Myr. Vernon. It is becauſe the gardener han 
taken ſtill more pains to preſerve his garden 
than you have taken to clear your's. | 

Adrian. What pains has he taken, pray? 

Mr. Vernon. I am going to tell you. Laſt 


autumn he cleared all his beds; he ſpread ſome 


very rich ſoil over, and planted as many bulbs 
as you now ſee bunches of flowers. You know 
very well the bulbs which your mother has put 
in the water-bottles on the chimney-piece ? 
Adrian, Ves, papa, theſe flowers are exactly 
the ſame as mama's. Y | 
Mr. Vernon. Yes, but it coſts the poor gar- 


dener much more care to make theſe grow. I 
have 
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have not yet told you but half of his labour. 
After having put theſe bulbs into the earth, jit is 
neceſſary to new cover them with dung, to 
guard them from the cold ; and yet further, to 
fix ſtraw mats there, to defend them from the 
froſt. In this manner he preſerved his beds dur- 
ing all the winter. Then, at the approach of 
ſpring, when the ſevereſt cold ceaſed, it was ne- 
ceſſary to uncover his flowers by degrees, and 
water them carefully, when the weather was 
not ſufficiently damp. How many new cares 
have they not coſt him, before they became ſo 
large as you ſee them! Now, if you were to 
gather one for yourſelf, and another for me, and 
every perſon who has a mind for one to do the 
ſame, would not all this induſtrious man's labour 


be loſt? And would not he have as much reaſon 


to complain of us, as you had the other day to 
complain of your fiſter ? 

Adrian. Yes, papa, that is true; but what 
does this man do with all theſe flowers? He 


has ſuch a great many of them, he cannot eat 


them, as we have eat our lettuces. 
Mr. Vernon. No, my dear boy, but he can ga- 


ther them to fell in the town; by this means 


he procures himſelf money, and, you know, he 
muſt have it to pay for lodging and victuals. The 
more flowers he gets from his garden, the more 
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money he has for his pocket; you may com- 
prehend of yourlelf, 

Adrian. Yes, papa, I underſtand it clearly; 
but Lewis, our gardener, does not complain 
when you go and gather the flowers in the 
garden; I however ſaw he took great pains to 
Cultivate them, Yeſterday, again, he came 
with his wife and all his children, to root up 
the weeds; becauſe, ſaid he, the flowers will 
become taller and finer, 

Mr. Vernon. That is true alſo; but would 
you have me explain to you the difference? 

Adrian. I ſhould be much obliged to you for 
It, papa. | 

Mr. Vernon, If my affairs permitted me, I 
would myſelf plant and cultivate the trees and 
flowers in my garden. It is an agreeable occu- 
pation, and procures a very ſalutary exercile 
when one is accuſtomed to it. But I am gene- 
rally engaged in much more important buſi- 
neſs. That is the reaſon why I had Lewis the 
gardener here, and faid to him, “ My friend [ 
have not time to do what is neceſſary in my 
garden to keep it in good condition ; therefore 
if you will take charge of the work in my 
place, and come and do all the labour requiſite, 
Iwill give you twelve guineas a year. That 
d ſum 
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ſum you ſhall have for your trouble, all the 
flowers and fruits of my garden will be mine.” 
« Moſt willingly, Sir,” anſwered Lewis, “ it is 
a ſettled affair.” Since that agreement, Lewis 
comes every day to my garden, to do the ne- 
ceſſary work; to plant, ſow, rake, and keep 
every thing in good order. However, accord- 
ing to our agreement, the fruits and flowers be- 
long to me for the twelve guineas which I give 
Lewis for his labour ; but neither you, nor me, 
nor any body has given this gardener any thing 
for his trouble. He cultivates this garden for 
his profit; therefore nobody ought to deprive 
him of it by coming to gather the flowers which 
he has reared. 

Adrian. Yes, papa, you are right. But if we 
give him money to have ſome of his flowers? 

Mr. Vernon. Then he would willingly part 
with them to us. 

Adrian. Very well, pray let us buy ſome of 
him. I have three-pence left to lay out. 

Mr. Vernon. You will not have many of them 
for three-pence : it is yet very early in the ſea- 
ſon : the flowers are very rare, and conſequent- 
ly a great price. However, let us go to his cot- 
tage to ſpeak to him. 

Adrian. Come, come, papa: 

Vr. Fernon (walking). His door appears to 
C5 me 
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me to be cloſe ſhut. I am afraid they are gone 
out. "Go and knock at it. 


(Adrian runs to knock at the door nobody an- 
fwers—he returns.) 


Mr. Vernon. He is certainly gone to ſell his 


flowers in the town. We will buy ſome of him 


another time. 
Adrian. l am very ſorry I am not able to 
carry mama a pretty noſegay. 


Mr. Vernon. Since you have that good thought, 


I can procure you ſome other flowers which are 
not ſo rare, but which may be nevertheleſs very 


pretty. 


Adrian. Where then, papa? 

Mr. Vernon. At the bottom of that: heath, 
We ſhall find there ſome wild flowers, which 
nobody has ſown or planted, but which grow of 
themſelves on their old ſtocks, and which are 
come from the ſeeds that fell from laſt year's 
flowers. 

Adrian. O that is admirable, papa. Will 
you have the goodneſs to conduct me there: 
Mr. Vernon. With great pleaſure, my dear 
boy. 

{They go to the heath,) 
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PART THE SECOND. 


Adrian. O pray look here then, what a many 
pretty flowers. May I gather them? 

Mr. Vernon. Yes, my dear, you may, with- 
out being afraid of doing the leaſt harm to any 
body. 
Adrian ſets about gathering ſome flowers.) 

Adrian. O papa, ſee how many I have al- 
ready gathered: I can no longer hold them in. 
my hand : I am afraid of dropping them. 

Mr. Vernon. Have you nothing then to put 
them in? 

Adrian. Why no; I ſcarcely know O 
I did not think of it ; my hat will be a very good 
thing. 

Mr. Vernon. Doubtleſs : the weather is mild 
enough to have the head uncovered. 

(Adrian puts the flowers in his hat, which he 

held in his hand, and continues to gather more. 

Adrian. O papa, look I have found two eggs 
in a baſket. I ſhall take them, 
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Ale lays down his hat near the baſket, and runs 
towards his father, with an egg in each hand.) 
Mr. Vernon. What are you doing, Adrian? 
Thoſe eggs are not for you to take. They be- 
long to ſome one, for they did not come into 
that baſket of themſelves. 

(A little girl comes out from among the heath 
where ſie was hid, and ſeeing the eggs in 
Adrian's hands, runs to the hat, which flie 
takes away with the flowers.) 

Little Girl. My little gentleman, thoſe eggs 
are mine. If you will not give them to me, 
] will not return you your hat. | 

(Adrian quits his father to run after the little 
girl. Te makes a falſe ſtep, tumbles on the 
eggs and breaks them, Ile gets up again, 
nnd hollows out to the little girl. 

Adrian. What's that for, little thief? Will 
you return me my flowers? I took fo much 
trouble in gathering them : they belong to me. 

Little Girl. And I alſo have taken ſo much 
trouble in gathering thoſe lapwing's eggs which 
you have taken from me. 'They are mine by 
right. I will have them again, or you ſhall not 
have either your hat or flowers. | 

Adrian. How would you have me give you 
back your eggs ? I have this inſtant broke them 
without intending it. 

Litile Girl. Very well, in that caſe you muſt 


pay 
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pay me what I ſhould have ſold them for in the 
town. 

Adrian. (To his father, who is come up in the 
interval.) Do you hear that, papa? She will 
keep my flowers and my hat. 

Mr. Vernon. What would you have me ſay, 
Adrian? Why have you broke her eggs? She 
has taken the pains to ſeek them to go and fell 
them. It is not juft that you ſhould make her 
loſe her trouble. Tell me, my dear child, what 
would you have ſold them for ? 

Little Girl. Three half pence a piece, Sir, is 
the 1 price. 

Mr. Vernon (to Adrian.) You ſee, my fon, 
you have wronged that little girl of three-pence. 
You muſt give her the money which you want- 
ed to give the gardener juſt now for a noſegay. 
To the little girl.) Will you not give him his 
hat and flowers for that price ? 

Little Girl. IH certainly, __ I do not aſk 
more, 

Mr. Vernon. In that caſe you both ſee the 
diſpute is ended. 

Adrian. Yes, papa, but I have loſt my three- 
pence, | 
Mr. Vernon. You deſerve it. Why touch 
what is not your own? You could gather 
flowers here becauſe this ground does not be- 
long to any one in particular, and the flowers 

here 
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here grow naturally without any body's having 
taken the pains to cultivate them. But you 
muſt know very well that the eggs could not be 
found of themſelves in the baſket, without any: 


_ perſon's putting them there. That little girl has 
ran a long while among the heath to ſeek them. 


You have not the right of ſeizing the fruit of 
her labour, therefore you muſt return what is her 
right, and as you cannot return it in kind, you 
muſt give her the value in money : that value is 
exactly your three-pence. - This, my friend, is 
the only way left for you to take, otherwiſe the 
little girl. may juſtly retain your flowers and hat 
till you have ſatisfied her. 

Adrian. Yes, papa, I feel the juſtice of your 
ſentence. Take it, my dear friend : here is my 
three-pence ; it is your's. 

Little Girl (returning him his hat and his. 


flowers). Take them, my little gentleman, there 


is what belongs to you. 

Mr. Vernon. Let us go, my ſon ; it is time to: 
return. If you will believe what I ſay, you will 
from henceforth refrain from touching what you- 
find, without firſt knowing whether it belongs to 
any body or not. You ſee what you riſked by 
it, the loſs of your hat or your three-pence. 

Adrian. Yes, papa, it is a good leſſon, I aſſure 
you; and you will ſee me become wiſer for the 
future. 


IE 
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THE CATS. 


Ma. VERNON and ADRIAN, his Son. 


Adrian. My dear papa, is not that a mouſe 
which the cat holds between her paws ? 

Mr. Vernon. Yes, my dear, it is an enemy from 
which ſhe is going to deliver us; the mice and 
rats make great havock in a houſe, in gnawing 
the carpets and the furniture. We ſhould ſel- 
dom be able to catch them ourſelves, becauſe 
they are more nimble than us, and the cat does 
us a great ſervice by deſtroying them. 

Adrian. I believe ſhe thinks but little about 
us when ſhe catches them, ſhe only thinks of 
the pleaſure ſhe ſhall have in eating them. 

Mr. Vernon. You are right; however, that 
ſervice is not the leſs uſeful to us; the cat is, 
beſides, a pretty animal; ſhe is not ſo fawning 
as the dog ; ſhe is even of rather a ſavage na- 
ture, but ſhe is ſufficiently patient to ſtay a whole 
hour immoveable on the watch for a mouſe tilk 
the ſees it appear; ſhe knows alſo how to poſt 
herſelf with ſo much advantage, that, with only 
one bound, ſhe can jump on her enemy, and 
ſeize it. Have you never ſeen our cat in the 
garden hold herſelf on the watch to catch the 
birds ? 

Adrian. 
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Adrian. Yes, papa, but then I drove her 
away, and ſaid— Get you gone, puſs, I will not 
have you take the pretty birds. 

Mr. Vernon. That is very well done ; the cat 
is only here to catch the mice and rats; the 
birds make fuch a pretty warbling, and give ſo 
much pleafure in a garden, that the cats ought 
not to eat them. | 

Adrian. After all, puſs has nothing to com- 
plain of, I myſelf take the care of feeding her. 

Mr. Vernon. And, indeed, I have often ob- 
ſerved, that ſhe prefers addrefling herſelf to you 
to get ſomething to eat. 

Adrian. O papa, the is ſo handſome; and as 
for her dexterity, it is incredible ; when ſhe 
Jumps upon a table, where there are decanters, 
bottles, glaſſes, and falt-cellars, provided ſhe is 
not frightened, or driven away ſuddenly, the 
paſſes through the” midſt of all without ever 
breaking any thing. 

Mr. Vernon. That is true. I do not know a 
more pliant animal; but would you believe that 
I have ſeen a cat drink milk out of a vaſe where 
ſhe could not thruſt her noſe in ? 

Adrian. It is not unlikely but ſhe oyerturned 
It, 
Mr. FVernen. No, no, ſhe did ſtill better. 


Adrian. And how then, pray ? 
Mr, 
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Mr. Vernon. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw that ſhe could 
not get her head into the neck of the vaſe, nor 
reach it with her tongue to lap the milk, ſhe 
plunged one of her paws into the vaſe, which 
ſhe inſtantly drew out again to lick, and conti- 
nued that exerciſe until ſhe had entirely appeaſ- 
ed her thirſt. 

Adrian. If the good La Fontaine's fox had 


bethought himſelf of that expedient, he would 


have caught the ſtork cleverly. 
Mr. Vernon. You are right. | 
Adrian. See then, notwithſtanding the pro» 
verb, a cat more cunning than a fox, O papa, 
if the milk had been for my breaktaſt, I ſhould” 
have pardoned puſs ſuch a fine trick in fayour of 
her induſtry, 
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THE CONSIDERATION DUE TO 
OUR SERVANTS. 


Ma. VERNON, ADRIAN, his Son, a LITTLE 
GIRL and her MOTHER. 


Adrian. Pray, papa, look, there is a potatoe 
on the road, and here is another, and there are 
ever ſo many more. 


: Mr. 
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Mr. Vernon. That is true. Who can have 
loſt them then ? | | 

Adrian. I know not; I do not ſee any one 
about us. 

Mr. Vernon. Nor I neither; it is a pity. In 
caſe we may happen to meet with the perſon 
who has loſt them, we will colle& them toge- 
ther to return, or, at leaſt, we ſhall be able to 
inform them where they fell. 

Adrian. They will be loſt here. Would you 
have me pick them up, papa? We can carry 
them to our kitchen. 

Mr. Vernon. No, my dear boy, they are not 
ours ; if their real owner ſhould not come to- 
ſeek them, there will not fail to be poor people 
paſſing here who will be glad to find them, and: 
who will eolle& them for their ſupper. 

Adrian. Come, come, pray, and look on this 
ſide, papa: behind this bank I perceive a little 
girl, and ſhe cries, poor child : it is ſurely her 
w ho has loſt, the potatoes. 

Mr. Vernon (advancing towards the Little 
Girl.) What is the matter, my little girl? What 
have you got to cry for? 

Litile Girl. Alas, Sir, my maſter ſent me this 
morning to the town to buy ſome potatoes— 
Hold, here is this bag full, {fewing a bag whic/ 
is on the ground near her) ; but the weight is ſo 

heavy 
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heavy that I am not able to carry it. I am ſo 
tired that I cannot go another ſtep. I little 
know how I ſhall get to the houſe. 

Mr. Vernon. Who is your maſter, then, and 
where does he live? 

' Little Girl. My maſter is named Bertrand; he 
is a fruiterer. Do you {ce down yonder, lower 
ſtill, thoſe great trees? That is where he lives: 
he makes me earn well the fifteen pence a week 
he gives me. Ah! how he will beat me! (Sie 
begins crying and ſobbing.) 

Vr. Vernan. Do not cry, my dear child, that 
is of no uſe. We will go and ſee, and if we 
be able, get you out of this trouble ; but we 
have found a great many potatoes in the road, 
tell me, are they yours ? 

Little Girl. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Vernon. Is it you who have thrown them 
away? 

Litile Girl. It is but too true. The bag was 
ſo heavy, I threw away a part of my load to 
make it lighter. Alas ! it has been but of little 
ſervice to me. Phe 

Mr. Vernon. But, my. child, that was not 
right; thoſe potatoes were not your's ; they are 
your maſter's, who has given his money for 
them, and you ouglit not to have thrown away 
your maſter's property Go and pick them up, 

and 
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on 


and put them again into the bag : my ſon and 
me will then ſee in what manner we can aſſiſt 
you (the Little Girl riſes fpghing ). 

Aarian. Papa, ſhe is very much fatigued ; 
will you permit me to aſſiſt her? 

Mr. Vernon. Very willingly, my ſon; it will 
be rendering her a ſervice ; while waiting, I ſhall 
ſtay ncar the bag. 

(Adrian and the Little Girl go together, and 

prick up the potatoes.) 

Adrian (returning firſt). Papa, here are all I 
could hold in my handkerchief; muſt I put them 
into the bag ? 

Mr. Vernon. Yes, my fon. 

(4 he Little Girl alſo puts the potatoes which e 

brought in her apron into the bag). 

Little Girl. What ſhall I do now, I am over» 
burthened with this weight ? 

Adrian. O papa, if I had my waggon n hath 
we could put the bag into it, and I would help 
the Little Girl to draw it. 

Mr. Vernon. It would be a very good way, 
but your waggon is at home. 

Adrian. Ves, papa, that is what vexes me (he 
wiſhes to carry the bag). O how OF it is! I 
can but juſt lift it. 

Mr. Vernon. I can eafily believe it; the Little 
Girl 


Le 
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Girl is bigger than you, and ſhe can hardly carry 


it. I can carry it without difficulty: I ſhall 
take it on my ſhoulders, and we will go with the 
Little Girl. 

Little Girl. O Sir, S it n ! you are 
too good | 

Mr. Vernon. Let me do it (le takes the Bag). 
Come, my child, walk before us, and ſhew us 
the way {they go a few ſteps together. ) 

Little Girl. Ah, Sir! what ſhall I do; there 
is my mother; ſhe comes to {cold me, and per- 
haps to beat me. 

Br. Vernon. No, my child, be eaſy; I ſhall 
endeavour to appeale her. 

Mother. Very well, what is this for? Why 
have. you been ſo long in returning? Your 
maſter is very angry with you. He fays you 
are a lazy one; and that you amuſe yourſelf 
with trifling your time away. I ſhall teach you 
how to loſe your time. Where are the potatoes 
that you have been to buy ? What, have not 
you got any? 

Little Girl. Pardon me, mother, I have got 
them ; and here is this good gentleman 

Mother. Well, what would you ſay ? 

Mr. Vernon, My good friend, do not ſcold 
your daughter, ſhe is not to blame: is ſuch a 

heavy 
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heavy load as this proper for a child to carry ? 
We found her near here quite in diſtreſs. She 
was ſo weary that ſhe could not go another ſtep. 
Then I took her bag, and told her I would carry 
it for her. 

Mother. What, my dear fir, could you have 
ſo much kindneſs? {Se takes the bag and lifts 
it on her head.) 

Mr. Vernon. And why not, my ed friend ? 
Are not all of us in this world meant to help one 
another? Ought I to have let that little child cry 
with ſorrow, without ſtretching out my hand to 
ſuccour her? I aſk you, yourſelf, ſhould I not 
have been very wicked ? 

Mother. Ah, fir, what obligations I owe you! 


At is very true, her maſter is rather hard, and 


he demands too much of a child. This bag 
is certainly too heavy for her. There is no reaſon 
for being angry with her. Comfort yourſelf, my 
dear Maudlin, you ſhall not return to your maſ- 


ter; I will place you with another more compaſ- 


ſionate. Make your beſt thanks to this good 


. gentleman for having ſo kindly aſſiſted you. You 


may return ſtrait home. 1 ain going to carry 
the potatoes to Mr. Bertrand, and inform him 

that you are to ſerve him no longer. 
Mr. Vernon. Yes, my good friend, ſeek a 
more ſenſible and more reaſonable maſter for 
your 
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your daughter. Thoſe who do not know how to 
treat the people under them, and who, with- 
out pity, impoſe upon them work beyond their 
ſtrength, deſerve to ſee themſelves abandoned. 


—___—————__ 


THE THEFT. 


Mas. LUTTRELL, MAXIMILIAN, her Son, and 
MATiLDA, her Nzece. 


Matilda (entering.) Good morning, my dear 
aunt ; good morning, Maximilian. 

Maximilian (coldly.) Good morning, couſin. 

Matilda. O, what pretty things you have 
there, couſin. Will you let me play with you? 

Maximilian. No, I thank you. {He collecbs 
all his playthings together with an air of uneaſi- 
neſs.) 

Matilda. O, my dear Maximilian, pray let 
me look at them; we ſhall amuſe ourſelves very 
prettily together. 

Maximilian. No, Matilda, 1 am forry for it, 
but that cannot be. (Ile puts all his playthings 
into a drawer, cautiouſly fhuts it, and ſtands be- 


fore the chefl of drawers, looking at Matilda with 


a ſuſpicious eye.) 
Matilda. Very well, couſin, why will not 
you 


* * 
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you let me play with you; that is not pretty, at 
leaſt, is it aunt? O pray tell him to let me fee 


Mrs. Luttrell. Hear me, then, my dear niece. 
Maximilian is not ſo much in the wrong for not 
letting you play with him. You took his little 
bell yeſterday. 

Matilda (embarraſſed. ) Me, aunt ! 

Mrs. Luttrell. Yes, yes, I know that you 
took it without his perceiving it. I know too, 
that you carried it home; and this morning, in- 
ſtead of returning it to him, when he ſent to aſk 
for it, you told the ſervant that you did not know 
what he meant. . 

Matilda (colouring.) My dear aunt I earneſtly 
entreat you to forgive me ; and to-morrow I will 
take care to bring back the bell. 

Mrs. Luttrell. J adviſe you to do ſo, Matilda, 
otherwiſe I ſhall tell your mama, and you will be 
ſeverely puniſhed. It is a dreadful thing to take 
what does not belong to us. Do you know that 
it is properly what is called thieving? It is one 
of the moſt ſhameful vices. 

Matilda. O, my dear aunt, how you make 
me bluſh. 

Mrs. Luttrell. It well becomes you now to 
be ſurpriſed that my ſon will not aſſociatè with 


you, Is it not your own fault? You can judge 
2 e 
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of that yourſelf. When your couſin Adelaide 
comes to ſee me, Maximilian is fo pleaſed, he 
runs to meet her, he embraces her, he lends her 
all the playthings ſhe wants, and they play quietly 
and contentedly together all the evening. Maxi- 
milian knows that Adelaide 1s a well bred little 
girl, who would be aſhamed to carry. away flily 
the leaſt thing from another's houſe. It is not 
the ſame when you come here; he is ſorry 
to ſee you arrive; all his pleaſures are inſtantly 
interrupted, becauſe he miſtruſts you: and he is 
afraid, under the excuſe of playing with him, 
that you only turn over his toys for the purpoſe 
of carrying them away. | 

Matilda. But, my dear aun. 

Mrs. Luttrell. What would you ſay? Only 
anſwer me. Do you remember the day when 
Cecilia ſtole your doll's clothes? 

Matilda. Alas ! yes, I recolle& it. She took 
them from me, becauſe her doll, ſhe faid, had 
Joſt it's own. 

Ms. Luttrell. Indeed, that is a fine reaſon : 
und how did you act the other day when ſhe 
ame. to play with you ? 

Matilda. I took great care that ſhe did not 
Wneddle with my things: as ſoon as I ſaw her 
urn over the leaf} article, I very ſoon got it out 

D of 


lian ? Muſt not he be as much diſturbed on your 
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df her hands; or I continually followed it with 
my eyes as long as ſhe held it. 
Mrs. Luitrell. And tell me, did you find any 
pleaſure in playing, with the fear of having ſome 
of your toys diſappear ? Could you have a mo- 
ment's reſt during all the time that Cecilia was 
in your room? 
Matilda. No, indeed, aunt. I muſt confeſs 
that I was very uneaſy; I thought the time of 
her viſit exceedingly tedious ; and did not feel 
myſelf at eaſe until ſhe was gone. 
Mrs. Luttrell. Very well, Matilda; I aſk; you 
if it muſt not be the ſame with poor Maximi- 


account, as you were on Cecilia's? Muſt not 
he find himſelf ill at eaſe with you, and with that 
you were gone? You ſaw, at your arrival, how 
eager he was to ſhut up all his toys. You now] 
ſee how tired he is of ſtanding ſentry before his 
drawers, without daring to move a ſingle ſtep, 
for fear you ſhould take advantage of the mo- 
ment to carry away ſomething. Is that very 

amuſing for him ? 
Matilda. No, aunt, I agree it is not. 
Mrs. Luttrell, And if your friends ever come 
to know that you ſteal, which cannot fail, one 
day, to happen, will they not all do the ſame as 
Maximilian? Into whatever place you may g0, 
ever) 
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every body will take care to ſhut up all their 
things, and watch inceſſantly over you, to ſee that 
you do not carry any thing away. Nobody will 
be able to bear your ſociety. All pleaſure will 
ceaſe at your arrival. You will be obliged. to 
ſtay by yourſelf in a corner, and pine away with 
irkſomeneſs; but the moſt dreadful thing of all 
is, that nobody will either eſteem or love you; 
and that they will point you out with their fin- 
ger, in the ſtreet, for a thief. 

Matilda. O, my dear aunt, that ſhall never 
happen to me while I live. I aſſure you, you 
now ſee me entirely corrected. 

Mrs. Luttrell. Pay great attention to it for the 
future. For this time I will not tell your mama; 
and I ſhall recommend Maximilian not to ſpeak 
of it to any of his playfellows. 

Matilda. O, yes, my Istle couſin, pray do not 
tell any one of it. I will return your bell; and 
tore than that, I will give you a pretty purſe to 
put your money in. 

Maximilian. No, no; I will not have your 
purſe, only return me my bell. 
= rs. Luttrell. Make yourſelf eaſy, Matilda; 

Maximilian will keep your ſecret, in hopes of 
our not failing to correct yourſelf ; but if he 
accepted the purſe, which you offer him to buy 
ns ſilence, it would then be as if he were half 
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couſin any more, if ſhe be as much afraid of 
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in your fault; and I ſhould no longer eſteem 
him; that is the reaſon why I am glad he re- 
fuſed, of his own accord, to have it. But I 
again repeat it, take great care not to render 
yourſelf culpable again; if that were to happen 
once more, I could not help informing your 
mama of it, and of even perſuading her to pu- 
niſh you with the greateſt rigour ; for I would 
not, for any thing in the world, have a thief in 
my family. As for you, Maximilian, you have 
nothing more to fear from Matilda, and you 
may play with her very ſecurely, 

Maximilian. Come, mama, I will willingly 
take your word for it. I thall not miſtruſt my 


diſpleaſing you, as I ſhould be if I were in her! 
place. | 
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Mz. VERNON, ADRIAN, Ii Jon, a PooR Wo- 
MAN, and her Children. 


Adrian. Pray look, papa, there is a very pretty 
little baby in that woman's arms. He is like my} 
brother Alexander. 


Mr. Vernon. He is very pretty, certainly. See 
allo 


Wo- 
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alſo that little girl who is ſeated near her mother. 
She has the prettieſt colour in the world. 

Adrian. Ves, papa, like Paulina. 

Mr. Vernon. There is another child in a cor- 
ner; that is doubtleſs the eldeſt. He works 
with ſo much earneſtneſs, that he does not even 
turn round to look at us. 

Adrian. It is a good leſſon which he gives me. 

Ar. Vernon. That woman ought to be very 
happy in having ſuch fine children, and for all 
that ſhe has an air of ſadneſs. 

Adrian. I think the is crying, papa. 

Ar. Vernon. She is indeed We muſt atk 
what is the matter with here 

Adrian. Yes, ves; perhaps we may know 
how to get her out of her trouble. 

Mr. Vernon (advancing towards the poor 
woman.) Good day, my good woman ; you have 
ſome very fine children there. 

Poor Woman (heaving a ſigh, and preſſing 
her boy to her beſom.) O, fir, I love them alſo 
very much. Ve wipes the tears which begin 
again to flow.) 

Mr. Fernon. What is the cauſe of your be- 
ing fo ſorrowful ? 

Poor Woman. Alas! fir, theſe poor children 
have cried all day for ſome bread, and I have 
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not a morſel to give them. My huſband has 
been ill theſe three months. I have ſpent all 
that I had for him. I have been obliged to ſell 
my furniture, piece by piece. My huſband 
cannot ſtir from his bed, and I have theſe two 
children to keep. He who ſpins at the ſpin- 
ning-wheel 1s a good boy ; he does his beſt to 
earn ſomething for us; but what can he do at 
his age? He is too little; he is yet no more 
than fix years old. {The little voy wiped his eyes 
. with the back of his hand, and renewed his work 
with freſh earneſineſs.) The hard ſeaſon is al- 
moſt here in the midſt of my trouble. O, how 
much ſhall I ſuffer all through the winter with 
my huſband and children. N 

(She lets her head fall on her boy, whom . 

preſſes to her boſom, and begins ſobbing.) 

Adrian. O, papa, how pity the poor woman! 
Mama has given me a ſhilling to do what I like 
with. Do you permit me to give it to this un- 
fortunate family ? 

Mr. Vernon. Very willingly, my dear boy. 

Adrian (jumping with joy.) O, papa, how 
much am I obliged to you. (He feels precipi- 
tately in his pocket.) Here, my good friend, 
take this ſhilling ; buy ſome bread with it, and 
give your children ſomething to eat. 

Litels 
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Little Boy ( quitting his ſpinning-wheel, and 
running to kiſs Adrian's hand.) O, many thanks, 
my dear little gentleman—we are ſo hungry 
my father and mother are much to be pitied. 
{He inſtantly returns to his work. 

Adrian (with tears in his eyes.) Ah, papa! 
I have nothing more; but you, ſhould not you 
have ſomething for that poor child ? 

Mr. Vernon. You have given me too good an 
example, my fon, for me not to be eager to fol- 
low it. Lo the Little Boy.) Come here, my 
little friend, you are a brave boy to work with 
ſo much ſpirit to relieve your father and mother. 
Always be as induſtrious, and you will never 
fail to find worthy people who will give you 
aſſiſtance. They love diligent children; but as 
for lazy children, they have no pity on them. 
Take it, there is half- a- crown; give it to your 
mother, who will buy you ſome bread with it. 
We will come to ſee you every week. 

Poor Woman. I thank you a thouſand and a 
thouſand times, my worthy fir. I now have it 
in my power to give my huſband ſomething ta 
ſtrengthen him. 


Mr. Vernon. But tell me, have you a good 
doctor for the ſick man? | 


Poor Woman. Yes, fir, thank Heaven! I have 
at preſent a very good doctor. He lives there, 
D 4 oppoſite. 
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oppoſite. He is a very worthy man. For theſe 
three weeks he came every day to fee my huſ- 
band. I may ſay he takes as much care of him 
as if he were a great lord. He cannot do more 
for him. 

Mr. Vernon. I am delighted with what you 
tell me. A charitable doctor is the moſt uſeful 
man among the poor. He can do a great deal 
of good around him, without its coſting him any 
thing. But the phyſic, how do you get that? 

Poor Woman, This god man gives us that 
allo for nothing. 

Mr. Vernon. You inſpire me with great eſteem 
for his virtues. 2 

Poor Woman. It is a great pity he had not 
ſeen my huſband in the begianing of his illneſs, M 


he would have already cured him; but it is 


only a month ſince he came to live in our 
neighbourhood, and it is by chance alone that 
J have got to know him. 

Mr. Vernon. You have nothing to do but to 
execute what he orders you faithfully. At this 
ſeaſon health is ſometimes a long time in return- 
ing. You muſt have fortitude and patience. 


Poor Woman. Ah, fir, I hope I ſhall not be 


wanting in either. Since I can remember any 
thing, I have been accuſtomed to attend and 


to ſuffer. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Vernon. I am charmed to ſee you ſo 
much reſigned. I with you, with all my teart, 
a happier condition. We will ſoon return again 
to make you another viſt. 

Poor Woman. You will always find me very 
grateful for your kindneſs. (T's the Little Girl, 
who is ſeated near her.) Get up, Jenny, and kits 
your hand to theſe good gentlemen. 

Adrian (embracing Jenny.) Good bye, my 
little dear ! Good bye, my children ! Good bye, 
poor woman | | | 

Ile goes aruay with his Father.) 

Mr. Vernon. Adrian, what do you ſay of this 
poor unfortunate family? 

Adrian. I am very glad that you have alſo 
given them fomething to comfort them. 

Mr. Vernon. When the poor would work and 
cannot, either through illneſs or want of work, 
hat Nit is our duty to aſſiſt them, as far as we are 
able ; but when they are lazy, it is their own 
fault if they ſuffer. They do not deſerve any 
pity. It is beſt to let them ſuffer, until their 
miſery has given them a good leſſon ; other- 
iſe they become the more idle, and conclude 
y turning rogues. But this little boy, who 
vorked at the ſpinning-whee), is a noble child. 
Did you remark how neat his clothes appeared? 
Adrian. Yes, papa. 

M. D 5 Me. 
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Mr. Vernon. Mild and diligent children ars 
commonly neat ;- but the obſtinate and idle are 
always ſlovenly. You ſee how much this one 
has intereſted me. Be then, from his example, 
patient, induſtrious, and diligent, and you will 
ſee every body intereſt themſelves in your fa- 
vour. 

Adrian. But, papa, muſt I then learn to ſpin 
at the ſpinning-wheel like this little boy? 

Mr. Vernon. All men are not deſtined to the 
ſame labour. I ſhall explain the reaſon of that 
to you, ſome day, when you are able to under- 
Rand it. It is fufficient, at preſent, that you 
occupy yourſelf with earneſtneſs at whatever I 
think neceſſary for your inſtruction ; it will one 
day be the happineſs of your life. In the mean 
time you will have the pleaſure of hearing me 
ſay of you, as the poor woman did juſt now of 
her ſon. He is a good child; he does all in his 
power to fulfil his duty; and then will you not 
be very glad? | 

Adrian. Yes, papa, ſince you will love me the 
more for it, | 
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THE DANGER OF CRYING FOR 
| NOTHING. 


Mas. VErNoN, and PAULINA, her Daughter. 
* 


Mrs. Vernon. What is the matter, Paulina ? 
Why do you cry ſo loud? 

Paulina (ſobbing). O, mama, 1 wanted a 
glaſs of water that was on the table, I ſtruck my 
arm againſt it, and the cold water ran into my 
neck. 

Mrs. Vernon (ironically). Is it really poſſible ? 

Paulina. Ves, mama, I aſſure you. 

Mrs. Vernon. It is a terrible misfortune in- 
deed, that was very well worth the trouble of 
ſo much crying. Are you not aſhamed of ſtill 
being ſuch a baby? Don't you know, beſides, 
that you may do yourſelf a very great injury by 
crying in this manner ? 

Paulina. Ah ! what injury can do myſelf ? 

Mrs. Vernon. I am going to tell you. When 
a child ſcreams, it is natural to think that it has 
done itſelf ſome great miſchief, or that it is in 
lome great danger, then people make haſte to 


un to its affiſtance ; but if you get the habit of 


crying without reaſon, and they perceive. that 
they generally take unneceſſary trouble in run- 


| ning to help you, they will ſay to themſelves, 
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at laſt, we ſhould have enough to do all day, if 
we have the kindneſs to run every time Paulina 
takes the whim of crying; for this reaſon no- 
body will ever come for your cries, becauſe 
they will always think that you make the ſame 
noiſe for a trifle, and then you muſt ſtay with- 
out aſhſtance. 

Paulina. But, mama, if I were really in want 
of aſſiſtance ? 

Wars. Vernon. And how would you have them 
divine that; ten times a day you cry for nothing, 
how ſhould they be able exactly to know that 
the eleventh time 1s right, and that you are 
really in want of help? You ought conſe— 
quently to reckon on their not paying the leaſt 
attention to your ſcreams, as long as you keep 
to this bad habit of crying for nothing. It is 
quite the contrary with your brother. They 
know very well that he never cries but when it 
is abſolutely neceſſary that they ſhould go to 
him ; and from that manner of behaviour, when 
he cries, it is a ſign that he is really in want of 
aſſiſtance ; but as for you, Paulina, they need 
not trouble themſelves with your crying, they 
never know what it ſignifies, whether it be for 
a trifle, or for ſomething of conſequence. 

Paulina. That is true, mama, you make me 
clearly feel the juſtice of it. 
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Mrs. Vernon. Shall I tell you what once hap- 
pened to a little boy, who always cried for no- 
thing, and who did even worſe than you? 

Paulina. O let me hear, pray, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. This little inconſiderate boy 
took a pleaſure in diſturbing others with his 
complaints. At the ſmalleſt accident he ſent 
forth the moſt piercing cries, as if ſome misfor- 
tune had happened to him; and afterwards, 
when they came to him, they ſaw that it was 
only for a trifle, ſimilar to your glaſs of water. 
He often cried even without any reaſon, only 
to give the alarm to the ſervants, make them 
run to him, and then make game of them. 
Sometimes he ran precipitately on to the ſtair- 
caſe, and made all at once a great noiſe with 
his feet, as though he had fallen, and rolled from 
the top to the bottom, whilſt he had done 
nothing but lay himſelf ſoftly on the ground. 
Sometimes he would give a great knock on the 
table, after having daubed his face with the juice 
of cherries, to have the appearance of having 
bruiſcd his head, and of being ali over blood. 
At firlt they did not fail to flock together in- 
ilantly on his ſcreaming; but when they had 
found themſelves deceived by it a certain num- 
ber of times, they let him make a noiſe with 
his feet, roll himſelf about, and ſcream as much 

as 
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as much as he liked, without diſturbing them- 
ſelves about it. At laſt, one day it happened 
that he took it into his head to clamber up a 
ladder; the ſtep on which he put his foot broke 
down, ſo that he fell from the top to the bot- 
tom, and entirely diſlocated one leg ; then, as 
you may very well believe, he began crying 
with all his ſtrength, but they paid no more at- 
tention to it than uſual, as they did not know 
that he was in earneſt that time. He was then 
obliged to ſtay en the ground, becauſe his leg 
being out of joint, he could not raiſe himſelf, 
and he ſuffered the moſt violent pains. At laſt 
a ſervant came near him bv chance ; he ſaw di- 
rectly by his looks he had not cried for nothing 
that time. He took him inflantly in his arms, 
carried him to his bed, and went to ſeek a ſur- 
geon ; but as he had remained a long time with- 
out help, his leg was conſiderably ſwelled, and 
he ſuffered infinitely more than he would have 
done, if they had gone immediately to his af- 
ſiſtance. It was not eve poflible to ſet the 
leg, ſo that he remained a cripple all his life, 
Through this misfortune he broke himſelf of his 

bad cuſtom, but rather too late, as you ſee. 

Paulina. It was paying dear for his fault. 

Mrs. Vernon. Pay great attention to it, Pau- 
lina, and profit by the example of this little un- 
fortunate, 
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fortunate, before the ſame thing befalls you, as 
well as him. I know very well that you do 
not cry to diſturb, or to frighten us ; but your 
childiſh behaviour would have the ſame bad 
effect as his deceit. They can no more know 
with regard to you than him, whether you cry 
for a trifle, or whether it is really becauſe you 
are in want of help, and conſequently they 
would leave you, as well as him, without aſſiſt- 
ance. As they had been deceived more than 
once by your ſcreams, they would pay as little 


attention to them, as to the diſcourſe of a child 


who is accuſtomed to tell lies; and of whoſe 
word they make no account, even when he tells 
the truth ; becauſe they cannot any longer know 
whether he really tells the truth or not. Learn 
then to bear little accidents patiently, and with- 
out crying, that you may always have aſſiſtance 
when you are really in want of it. 

Paulina. Yes, mama, I thank you for your 
hiſtory. You ſhall ſee me quite cured, and I 
will not cry any more without cauſe. 
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CONSCIENCE. 


Mas. VERNON and PAULINA, her Daughter. 


Mrs. Vernon. Paulina, when you are playing 
with your brother, who is leſs and weaker than 
you, and it happens that you take ſomething 
from him by force, or beat him, or, in a- word, 
eauſe him ſome vexation, do you not feel within 
yourſelf that it is very wrong? And have you not 
often regretted behaving to him in that impro- | f 
per manner? 9 

Paulina. Ves, mama, I own it: I am then no 
longer ſo happy as I was before, and I hate my- 
ſelf for having been ſo naughty. 

Ars. Vernon. And if, from malicious inclina- 
tion towards him, you ſhould enter his room 
when he were not there, and, on purpoſe to vex 
him, you ſhould throw the playthings with 
which he amuſes himſelt into the fire, would you 
not feel a ſecret uneaſineſs, as if you were afraid 
of ſomebody, though even you ſhould have been 
alone at the time you ought to have been called 


to account, and, conſequently, you might not 


have any puniſhment to fear ? 
Paulina. Ah! mama, how much you are in 
the right! 
Ars, 
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Mrs. Vernon. It appears to me, from the 


W quicknels of your anſwer, as though you have 


done ſomething of this kind. 

Paulina. Ah, mama, you have gueſſed it! I 
am going to tell you my maliciouſneſs. Yeſter- 
day evening Henrietta would not lend me her 
doll's handkerchief to dreſs mine; I was in a 
great paſſion, and yet I did not ſay a word, but 
as ſoon as my ſiſter had left the room, I went 
and took the handkerchief, and threw it into the 
ſtreet, ſaying—-** See, miſs, that is what you 


| AF get by it; you did not like that I ſhould 


have your handkerchief, you ſhall not have it 
either, and your doll ſhall go without one as 
well as mine.” 

Mrs. Vernon. I will not ſcold you, Paulina, 
ſince you have avowed your, fault of your own 
accord, and you appear to have a lively repent» 
ance. 

Paulina. O yes, mama, I ſhould never be able 
to tell you how ſorry I am for it now; but 
that is not all, I with to puniſh myſelf, and fo I 
ſhall give my ſiſter my doll's beſt handkerchief. 

Mrs. Vernon. That will be doing very right, 
and the ſooner the better. 1 am very glad that 
you ſhould have thought of it yourſelf; when we 
have done wrong to any body, we ſhould always 
make amends as ſoon as poſhble. But to return: 

you 
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you have already proved that we always have a 
great ſenſe of remorſe when we have done any iſ 
perſon an injury, even when no one has been a 
witneſs of it, and for which reaſon we have not 
any cauſe to fear being puniſhed. Nobody could 
know that you threw the handkerchief belong. 
ing to your ſiſter into the ſtreet, and yet you were 
ſorry for having done it. 

Paulina. Ah! that I was, mama. | 

Mrs. Vernon. But, on the contrary, when of 
your own accord you do ſomething for your ſil. 
ter, which gives her a great deal of pleaſure; 
when ſeeing your little brother in any dan- 
ger, you fly to his aſſiſtance; when you meet 
a poor old man in the road ſtarving, and give 
him the half of your breakfaſt, do you not feel 
within yourſelf that you have done well, and are 
you not pleaſed at having acted in that Dur f 

Paulina. Yes, indeed, mama, it is a great 
pleaſure. 

Mrs. Vernon. And do you not taſte that plea- | 
fure although there may not be any one with you 5 
to ſay you have behaved well? | 

Paulina. Yes, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. You feel then within yourſelf 
that it is right to act thus, and that it is our 
duty. In like manner, for example, when you 


have choſe rather to continue to amuſe yourſelf, 
than 
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than to run to your brother's aſſiſtance, have I 
not had reaſon to ſcold you, and to ſay, What, 
Paulina, you could have hindered your brother 
from hurting himſelf, and you have not done it ; 
that is very naughty of you?!“ 

Paulina. Yes, mama, I feel ſomething within 
me which tells me that I deſerve your re- 
proaches. 

Mrs. Vernon. Well, my dear Paulina, this 
ſentiment of ſorrow and repentance for the evil 
we have done, and this ſentiment of fatisfa&tion 
and joy for the good we do; the perſuaſion that 
we have which is our duty to abſtain from, on 
the one hand, and to practiſe on the other, 1s 
what is called Conſcience; and theſe ſentiments 
of conſcience God has put into all our hearts, 
that on every occaſion we may be able to know 
what we ought to do, and what we ought to 
avoid, 

Paulina Ah, mama, if you would a& in the 
place of my conſcience, I ſhould be more cer- 
tain, after having aſked your advice, which part 
I ought to take. 

Mrs. Vernon. I always make it a duty to affiſt 
you with my advice, but I am not with you every 
moment in the day; and you ought to know the 
happineſs of conſulting your own feelings to re- 
gulate your conduct by. 


Paulina. 
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Paulina. O I promiſe you not to do any thing 
eſſential without liſtening to them. 

Ars. Vernon. Ves, my dear girl, when you 
want to do any thing, and you feel within your- 
ſelf it would be wrong, and that you would have 
it to regret, never do it, whatever inclination 
you may have for it at the inſtant. To ſatisfy a 
momentary whim, you would have a weight of 
ſorrow on your heart during many hours, during 
many days, and even, if it were any thing ſe- 
rious, for whole years. You have already proved 
it with regard to Henrietta's dolls, handker- ; 
chief. At the moment you threw it into the 
ftreet, you, perhaps, taſted ſome pleaſure in fa- 
tisfying your ſpite, but how many times after 
wards have you not felt aſhamed, in recalling to i 
mind that naughty action. ; 

Paulina. It hindered me from ſleeping all 
night. 

Ars. Vernon. Then the feelings of ſhame and} 
ſorrow which you have had on that occaſion are 
much more numerous than thoſe which you . 
taſted in fulfilling, your revenge. 4 

Paulina. O, mama, there is no compariſon. 

Mrs. Vernon. I will give you another ex- 
ample. Let us ſuppoſe that a little boy had a 


great wiſh to play with a wooden horſe, and 
that having none of his own, and ſeeing no other 
means 


on. 
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means of procuting it, he went and ſtole one from 
ſome of his playfellows ; then he would, indeed, 
have a horſe with which he could play, and, not- 
withſtanding, would he be the happier for that ? 

Paulina. But, mama, at leaſt he would be 
pleaſed at having a pretty horſe. 

Ars. Vernon. Yes, at the firſt inſtant, per- 
haps ; but let us afterwards ſee what would come 
of it. It the thing came to be diſcovered, you 
well xnow that he would not have a long time 
to play with his horſe, and that he would pay 
dearly for the enjoyment he might have had 
of it. 

Paulina. It is very true, mama; but if nobody 
knew any thing of it? 

Mrs. Vernon. He would always know it, and 
he could not pardon it to himſelf; he would 
never take that horſe to play with, but he would 
think—lIt is a theft which I have committed; if 
my playtellows were to find it out, they would 
look upon me with contempt, and would no lon- 
ger bear me in their company, becauſe I am a 
thief; and though nobody may be acquainted 
with it, I am not the leſs contemptible in my 


5 bl own eyes. In the midit of theſe ſad thoughts, 


ll 4 do you think a little boy could have much plea- 
| and lure in playing with a wooden horſe ? 
other Paulina. No: I think not, mama. 
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Mrs. Vernon. And, befides, in what continual 


' 


torment he would be obliged to live, in the fear 
of being diſcovered, and of ſeeing his baſeneſs 
- puniſhed ; he would never dare to play with his 
horſe, except when alone; and at the ſmalleſt 
noiſe he might hear, he would run and hide 
it in a corner, and hide himſelf. Weigh all that 
well, and tell me afterwards, if in the end this 
horſe would not give him more pain than plea- 
ſure ? 
Paulina. O there is no doubt of it, mama. 
Mrs. Vernon. You fee in every thing what 
we have juſt been ſpeaking of, my dear Paulina, 
that God, who loves us as his children, and who 
knows that we cannot be happy except in doing 
right, has put into our hearts a feeling which we 
cannot ſtifle, and which deters us from doing 
evil, to prevent our being unhappy. He has 
done yet more; he has willed that what then 
paſſes within ourſelves diſcovers itſelf to the view 
of others, to ſerve ſtill more to reſtrain us. 
Paulina. And how is it that it diſcovers itſelf, 
mama? 
Mr. Vernon. You may ſee an example in chil- 
dren, who tell lies without any one's being able 
to know if their diſcourſe is falſe; they cannot 
help heſitating and bluſhing through this feeling 
of ſhame, which riſes in our hearts when we do 
any 
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Tl 


any thing blameable. Have you not obſeryed 
little Agatha when ſhe tells ſtories? 

Paulina. Ves, indeed, mama; it was but yeſ- 
terday ſhe told ſomething of her brother that 
was not true; according as ſhe got further into 
her falſehood, her tongue faltęred, and her 
cheeks became as red as fire. Then her aunt 
ſaid, “ Fie, Agatha, how were you able to ſay 
that? Are you not aſhamed to be ſuch a ſtory- 
teller? She was obliged to own what ſhe ſaid 
of her brother was not true, and that was very 
fortunate for the poor. innocent, for he would 
have been ſeverely, ſcolded if they had believed 
what, Agatha had told was true. 

Mrs. Vernon. This is what proves how ne- 
ceſſary it is that God ſhould have given us this 
interior ſentiment, which manifeſts itſelf out- 


= wardly, not only to reſtrain us from doing evil, 


by the fear of being diſcovered, but ſtill if we 


do it, by the diſcovery, to e its being pre- 


judicial to others. 
Paulina. O] am ſenſible of that, mama. 
Mrs. Vernon. When you are bigger, and know 
more. of people, you will fee, that after, having 


committed any bad action, they are always un- 


eaſy, gloomy and agitated, though there be not 


any perſon in the world who can puniſh them. 


they know they have deſerved puniſhment, and 
that 
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"that if they do not receive it from the hand of | 

man, they will receive it, ſoon or late, from 5 
that of God. Heaven, as I told you, has willed 
that we ſhould be happy on earth; and it has 
attached our happineſs to the practice of virtue, 
Your father and I are always mindful to avert 
from you, by our inſtructions; whatever could 
render you leſs happy. In the ſame manner 
God, our father, and the father of us all, watches 
unceaſingly to avert, by our conſciences, what- 
ever could do us harm. If it be your duty to 
hear and profit by our advice, are not-we yet 
much more- obliged to hear and to follow the 
advice of God? And ſhould we not deferve i 
double puniſhment in making ourſelves crimi- 
nal? There would then be nothing to excuſe 
us. We ſhould' not have it in our power to 
lay I knew not that it was wrong, for we do 
know it; and we have not forborne to do it 
aotwithſtanding. Is not this conduct infinitely 
culpable * | | 

Paulina. I grant it is, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. Always remember then, my 
dear girl, that the voice of your conſcience 1s 
that of God himſelf crying within you, to an- 
ticipate what you ought to do, and what you 
ought not; when you diſobey that voice, it is 


that of God himſelf which you diſobey; and 
would 
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would it not be a very terrible piece of in- 
gratitude, on your part, towards him who has 
done ſo much for you, who ſtill continues to do 
more for you every day, and who atks no other 
price for his benefits, than to employ them for 
your happineſs, and that of your fellow-crea- 
tures, to give you every day freſh reaſons for 
loving him? 

Paulina. O, mama, I will not be ungrateful. 

Ars. Vernon. Neither do I believe that you 
will become ſo, after the impreſſion that this 
diſcourſe muſt make. Hitherto I have only 
ſought to draw you to the love of virtue, by 
erve 5 pleaſing ſenſations, it now remains for me to 
Winipire you with a horror of vice, by a hiſtory 
0 which will make you deteſt it. 
r to : Paulina. O, let me have it, mama. 
M. Vernon. Attend then. A very wealthy 
jeweller was obliged, by his commercial affairs, 
o undertake a voyage. He ict out, accompanied 
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by only one ſervant, carrying with him in his 
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portmanteau the moſt precious jewels, to a con- 
iderable amount. The value of this treaſure 
empted is treacherous domeſtic. As he helped 
Dis maſter to alight from the horſe, in an unfre- 
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t you ended place, he took a piſtol, which he car- 
it is Nicdh at his belt, blew out his brains, and, having 
and {Wiicacd a large ſtone to his neck, threw him 
ould E inte 
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into a river near the ſpot. He then drove his 
own horſe into the foreſt, mounted his maſter's, 
which carried the jewels, and, after having 
croſſed the ſea, he retired to a ſmall city in 
England, where he had reaſon to believe he 
ſhould never be known. In the fear of attra&- 
ing obſervation, he began with a very moderate 
eſtabliſhment, which he had the cunning to 
augment by degrees. In that manner nobody 
was ſurprized to ſee him make, at the end of 2 
few years, a ſplendid appearance, for which he 
ſeemed indebted to his indefatigable labour, 
his economy, and ability. This exterior con- 
duct acquired him ſuch great reputation, that 
they did not hefitate to give him in marriage 
one of the richeſt ladies in the city; and as he 


always appeared affable and generous, he was 
raiſed, by an unanimous voice, to the firſt place 
in the magiſtracy. For a long time he behaveci 
himſelf in a very diſtinguiſhed manner in his 


new ſituation, until one day, as he was fitting ot 


the bench, with the other judges who preſided 
there, they brought before him a man accuſe 


of having robbed and murdered his maſter. 'The 
witneſſes were heard, and, on their teſtimony, 
the jury declared him guilty. The aſſembh 
waited in filence for the judge to pronounce let 


tence of death. All eyes were fixed on him. 
He 
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He ſuddenly changed colour, raiſed his hands to 
heaven, and paſſed in turns from a profound de- 
jection to extraordinary agitation. At laſt he 
ſprang from his ſeat, to the great ſurprize of all 
the aſſembly, placed himſelf at fide of the ac- 
cuſed ; and addreſſing himſelf to the judges— 
« You ſee, gentlemen,” ſaid he to them, “ a 
marvellous example of the juſt vengeance of 
heaven. After a filence of thirteen years, its 
voice proclaims to you a man as guilty as this 
unhappy being, whom you have juſt convicted of 
his crime.” Then he began the recital of the 
murder which he had committed, inſiſting on the 
blackneſs of his ingratitude to his maſter, who 
had raiſed him from the duſt, and who had al- 
ways placed the greateſt confidence in him. He 
recounted in what manner he had concealed 
himſelf from juſtice, and how he had ſo long 
& uturped, by his hypocriſy, the eſteem and affec- 
W tion of all the country. But,“ added he, 
on this unhappy man had no ſooner appeared 
ei before this court, than the circumſtances of the 
ſei crime of which he was guilty, repreſented mine 
bl to me in all its horror. The hand of an aveng- 
ing God ſtruck me. My villainy preſented itſelf 
bi before my eyes, in fo terrible an aſpect, that I 
en had not power to pronounce ſentence againſt a 
im man leſs guilty than me, before having accuſed 
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myſelf. I cannot deliver myſelf from the tor. 
ment of my conſcience, but in ſupplicating you 
to puniſh me like him. I here declare, before 
the Supreme Judge of carthly judges, that I de- 
{ſerve to be hanged, and I alk no other kindneſs 
than a quick death.” 

In eoncluding theſe words, he fell at the feet 
of the judges pale and ſpeechleſs. His reaſon 
was on the point of abandoning him. A violent 
phrenzy took poſſeſſion of his ſenſes; he was 
obliged to be ſhut up in a mad-houſe, and load- WF 1 
ed with chains, to hinder him from deſtroying 
himſelf, in his continual fits of rage. He yet | N 
lived many years racked with remorſe, which 
tore to pieces both head and heart. A terrible 
leſſon given by Providence, in order to teach us 
that there is not a more inexorable judge than 
our conſcience, to puniſh our crimes, 
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ELEGY ON A FAVOURITE LINNET, 


WHICH WAS IN MY POSSESSION NEAR 
TWELVE YEARS. 


—— 


Dear little favourite ! whoſe warbling throat 
Enliven'd many an hour with ſweeteſt ſong ; 
No more, alas! ſhall thy ſoft, quiv'ring note 
Add wings to Time, which Sorrow's pangs 
prolong. L 


Whole hours have I not liſtened to thy ſtrain ? 
For, though a priſoner, happy was thy lot; 

No boys miſchievous gave thy boſom” pain, 
And long fince hadſt thou Liberty forgot. 


My foſtering hand would all thy wants ſupply, 
Thy more than wants; the choiceſt grains I 
found ; 
I ſpar'd no pains to pleaſe thy ſparkling eye, 
And deck'd with green thy little cage around. 


No purring Tabby dar'd thy houſe moleſt; 
If danger threaten'd ſtill thy Friend was near; 
Unruffled plumage deck'd thy downy breaſt, 
And every moment glided quiet here. 


Eleven long years with me thou haſt partook. 
Ihe many comforts of my native home; 
No ſtorms thy peaceful manſion ever ſhook, 
Or trouble caus'd a fingle wiſh to roam. 
E 3 The 
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The ſweet companion of my early days, 
While yet a childI watch'd thee with delight; 
Joyful would fing, to raiſe thy ſofter lays, 
Pleas'd thy ſuperior cadence to excite. 


In youthful innocence, I thought no harm 
To cage thee in thy little wiry cell; 

Till Reaſon in my breaſt firſt gave the alarm, 
My right to make thee priſoner bade me tell, 


Shock'd at a cruelty my heart diſown'd, 

Linſtant cried, Sweet ſongſter, thou art free: 
Quite happy when my faults I'd thus aton'd, 

I watch'd thee wing thy flight away from me, 


But ſhort was thy career ; thy pinions weak 
Had not the power to bear thy trembling 
weight ; 
I faw thee falling near yon bubbling creek, I 
And flew to ſnatch thee from impending fate, 


I ſoon replac'd thee in thy manſion ſmall, . 
And watch'd thee plume thy little ruffled wing; x 

Recovering from thy fright and threaten'd fall, 
Thy warbling voice once more began to ſing. MW 

In plaintive carols thus thou ſeem'dſt to ſay: \ 
« My ſole Protectreſs, wouldſt thou chaſe me 


% hence ? 
« Thy happy priſoner here, each winter's day 


A kindly refuge found from cold intenſe. 
4 80 
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© So long unus'd to feek my daily food, 
« With hunger's bitter pang thy bird would 
% dic; 
„ O chaſe me not, my Miſtreſs kind and good, 
« For bleak's the wind beneath the inclement 
. 


« Fair Freedom now no longer boaſts a charm, 
« For one who has no friend on earth but thee; 
« Beneath thy eye ſecure from every harm, 
| + I'd live and die, happy thy bird to be.” 


Sweet bird,“ I cried, © 'twas tenderneſs alone 

« Bade me thy long-loſt liberty reſtore ; 

But fiance thou wilt not Freedom's pleaſures 
„% oOWNn, 

« Here thou ſhalt hve, I'll bid thee hence no 
« more.” 


Content regain'd, he ſang from morn till night, 
Blithe as a lark that hails the welcome day. 
Harmonic minſtrel ! Solitude's delight! 
Muſt I no more e'er hear thy tuneful lay? 


Wilt thou beguile no more the tedious hours, 
Which leaden footed ſorrows oft arreſt ? 


Shall heart's-eaſe, grateful, tender, charming 
flow'rs 


Ne'er bloom, alas! within this'care-worn breaſt ? 
F 4 | Ab, 
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Ah, no, ſweet bird! but thou haſt found relief > 
Sickneſs no more my Linnet ſhall oppreſs ; 

1 faw thy pangs, I ſaw with heart-felt grief, 
And vainly ſought thy miſery to redreſs, 


A few ſhort days thou ſuffer'dſt many a pain; 
I forrowing try'd to cure the unknown diſeaſe; 
Hoping to ſee ſweet health return again, 
I brought thee all I thought might give thee 
calc, 


But uſeleſs all! Death ſnatch'd thee from my 
care ; 
Thy little lifeleſs'frame I wept to ſee : 
Affection kind, not weakneſs, caus'd the tear; 
For time nfy Linnet render'd dear to me. 


— ——— — — —.——— ———v— ä 
THE EGGS. 


MR. VERNON, HENRIETTA and PAULINA), 
his Daughters. 


Mr. Vernon, Look, Henrietta, what there is 
under that great coop | | 
Henrietta, It is a hen, papa. O what pretty 

little creatures ſhe has about her ! 
Mr. Vernon. They are little chickens or 
chicks. See what a ſprightly air they have, and 
how 
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how they run round the great hen. The great 
hen is the mother of all theſe chicks. 

Henrietta. It is a very pretty family. 

Mr. Vernon. And do you know how ſhe has 
done to get them? 

Henrietta. No, papa. 

Mr. Fernen. You have certainly ſeen the eggs 
which Nancy goes every day to ſeek in the 
hen-houſe ? 

Henrietta. Yes, papa; I ſometimes go with 
her to pick them up. 

Ar. Vernon. Well; theſe eggs they put un- 
der that great hen; ſhe has been fitting on them 
during three weeks, to keep them warm and to 
hatch them ; at the end of that time the chicks 
broke their ſhells, and came to light. 

Henrictta. What, papa! and are there chickens 
in all the eggs? 

Mr. Fernon. Yes, my child, in each egg is a 
chicken. | 

[{enrietta. O, papa, pray let me ſee one. 

Mr. Vernon. I ſhall not be able to thew it 
you ; but ſtay, I am going to aſk for an egg, 
and open it before you. {Ze orders an egg to be 
brouglit, and opens it.) Look, Henrietta, do you 
not imagine there may be a chicken in this egg? 

Henrietta, No, I am fure of it; there is not 
any. 
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Mr. Vernon. Yes, forſooth, Henrietta, you 
are very ſure of it? Very well; but, notwith- 
ſtanding, there is a chicken here in the inſide. 

Henrietta. Ah, papa, how do you know that ? 

Mr. Vernon. It is becauſe if we had put this 
egg for three weeks under a hen, and ſhe had 
ſat on it during that time, you would have ſeen a 
chicken come out of it, like thoſe which you ſee 
run. All eggs in the inſide are the ſame as this; 
and notwithſtanding, a chicken will come from 
every egg if they are put under a hen. 

Henrietta. How do the chickens come in the 
eggs then ? I do not underſtand it. 

Mr. Vernon. I do not underſtand it myſelf, 
and nobody can underſtand it ; it is juſt like an 
oak which comes out of an acorn; we cannot 
tell how it happens, but we ſee it every day ; 
for to ſhew 1t you yet better, all the eggs which 
Nancy will bring from the hen-houſe to-day, I 
will put under a hen, and at the end of three 
weeks you will ſee a chicken come out of each 
egg. | 

Henrietta. J ſhall be very curious to ſee it. 

Mr. Vernon. I promiſe you this pleaſure. But, 
Henrietta, it is not chickens only which come 
from eggs; geeſe, ducks, ſparrows, canary birds, 
and all birds, likewiſe come from larger or ſmaller 
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eggs. Iwill let you ſee the linnet's eggs, which 
we have in a cage in the houſe. 

Henrietta. They are much leſs, without doubt. 

Mr. Vernon. Ves, truly; but there are other 
eggs, much larger than thoſe of the hen: the 
eggs of a great bird, which is called an oſtrich, 
are almoſt as large as your head; and, on the 
contrary, the eggs of a pretty little bird, named 
the humming- bird, are not much bigger than the 
ſize of a pea. | 

Henrietta. O, papa, how pretty they muſt be: 

Mr. Vernon. 1 will take you one of theſe days 
to the King's cabinet, where I ſhall do myſelf a 
pleaſure in ſhewing you ſome of the ſame, But 
here is Paulina, who comes with her breakfaſt. 
Paulina, would you have us give the hen and her 
young ones ſome breakfaſt ? 

Paulina. Yes, papa ; here is my bread, take it. 

Mr. Vernon. Give ſome yourſelf to the great 
hen, you will ſee what ſhe will do with it. 

Paulina. O how ſhe ſeizes it with her beak ! 

Henrietta. She will ſoon have ſwallowed it: 
but no, papa, ſee ſhe lets it fall. 

Mr. Vernon. She did it on purpoſe ; ſhe will 
not eat it herſelf; ſhe keeps it for her young 
ones. Don't you ſce how ſhe calls them? 

Henrietta. O look at them! they come all at 
once. . 

E 6 Paulina. 
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Paulina. There is one that ſnatches away the 
morſel, and the others run after it. 

Mr. Fernon, Give another bit of bread to the 
hen; ſhe will do the ſame thing. Do you know 
why, Paulina? 

Paulina. No, papa. 


Mr. Vernon. She loves her young ſo much, 


that ſhe lets them eat all that is given her. She 
will not take any thing herſelf before having 
ſeen them ſatisfied. 

Paulina. But what is ſhe now doing with her 
feet ? 

Mr. Vernon. She ſcratches in the earth, to ſee 
if ſhe can find any ſmall worms there, which her 
young would like to eat. See, ſhe is juſt finding 
one ; ſhe calls them again. 

Paulina. See, ſee! they return. 

Mr. Vernon, They eat the worm; and the 
mother, which is as greedy of that food as thern- 
ſelves, will not take her ſthare ; the abandons it 
entirely to her young. 

Paulina. O the good mama 

Mr. Vernon. In this manner ſhe takes care to 
feed them all through the day. But do you 
know what ſhe does befides, my children, dur- 
ing the night ? 

Ilenrietta and Paulina. No, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. At night ſhe ſecks ſome baſket 
in a corner of the hen-houſe, and takes her 

little 
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little ones under her body and wings, to keep 
mem warm. See how careful ſhe is of her 
young family even iu their ſſeeping. Is the not 
a good mother to her children? 

{{enrietta. O yes, papa. 

Paulina. I ſhould like to touch one of theſe 
little chickens. 

Mr. Vernon. What are you doing there, Pau- 
lina? I would not adviſe you to put your hand 
through the bars of the coop. 

Paulina. Why not, papa? 

Mr. Vernon, The hen would think that you 
were going to do ſome miſchief to her young, 
and the would peck your hand till it bled. 

Paulina. But, papa, I will not do her any 
harm ; I will only careſs her. 

Vr. Vernon. The hen does not know how to 
diſtinguiſh good intentions. If you believe me, 
withdraw your hand, or ſome harm will happen 
from it Iaſſure you. 

(Paulina withdraws her hand, and ſeats herſelf 

on the turf, very near the coop.) 

Paulina. See, papa, the chickens cat graſs 
allo. 
| Mr. Vernon. Yes, Paulina, that is the reaſon 
hy I have put the coop half on the turf, and 
half on the ground; in that manner they can eat 
graſs, and ſeek ſmall worms; then when they 
have 
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have eat enough, they can roll themſelves on the 
turf, and ſport in the ſun. Hold, there is one 
that lays on its back, and amuſes itſelf with flut- 
tering its feet in the air. 

Paulina (giving a ſcream, and then crying.) 
O, papa, the hen has juſt bit me. 

Ar. Vernon. Have not I warned you of it ? 

Paulina. J had not ſo much as put my hand 
into the coop; I had only put one finger there, 
and the hen has pecked me. 

Mr. Vernon. You had been cautioned, ſo you 
have only got what you deſerve. Come, it 
is not neceſſary to cry for a little pain, rather 
think of profiting by this leſſon; it is learning 
cheap, of how much conſequence it is to chil- 
dren always to follow their parents” advice. 
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MR. VERNON, and ADRIAN, his Son. 


Mr. Vernon. Adrian, ſhall I ſhew you the plant 
with which linen is made? 
Adrian. How 1s that, 45 ne Is linen made 


with a plant ? 
Mr, 
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Mr. Pei non. Ves, my ſon, it is with that plant 
which you ſee here. | 

Adrian. O, papa, that is fingular! linen is 
white, and that plant is green; unleſs it ſhould 
be like wood, which is always white in the in- 
fide; the linen is, perhaps, in the inſide of the 
plant, when the rind is taken off. 

Mr. Vernon. No, my ſon, it is preciſely that 
green rind which makes the linen ; but you al- 
ready comprehend that it is not uſed 1n the ſtate 
that you ſee it on the plant; it muſt be very 
much worked before it becomes in a proper 
ſtate to make into linen, ſuch as that of your 
ſhirt. 

Adrian. My ſhirt, then, has been a plant, 
papa? 

Mr. Vernon. Yes, Adrian, a plant like that 
you ſee, and which is named flax. 

Adrian. I very well remember mama ſaying 
many times that linen was made of flax, but I 
never ſhould have imagined that it came from 


E any thing which reſembles it ſo little. 


Mr. Vernon. You are right; but would you 
like me to tell you all the work which muſt be 
done to that plant to make it into linen ? 

Adrian. J entreat you to tell it me, papa; it 
muit be very curious. 

Mr. Vernon, They muſt firſt wait till theſe 

little 
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little round ſeeds, which you ſee hanging there 
are ripe, becauſe they are well worth gathering, 
either to ſow, or to ſerve for yet another uſe. 
Adrian. Is it becauſe they allo make linen 
Mr. Vernon. No, but they draw oil from them) 
and from the thick ſubſtance that is left of the 
feeds, after the oil is taken away, they make 
cakes for the cows. 
Adrian. Nothing is loſt, that I ſee. | 
Mr. Vernon. It is certainly one of the moſt 
uſeful plants. To prepare it for the uſe of mak- 
ing linen, after having cut it off at the bottom of 


the ſtalk, they ſteep it in water; when it has 
been there during ſome time, they take it out to 


dry; at laſt, when dried, they bruiſe it, by beat- 
ing the ſtalks with a wooden inſtrument. 

Adrian. And why, papa, are not theſe 
plants of uſe till they are rotten, and beat in 
pieces? 

Mr. Vernon. They do not let them entirely 
rot, nor do they entirely beat them to pieces, 
there are only the ſoft parts which rot and fall 


in pieces: but in the rind, there are long thin 
threads, as long as the ſtalk itſelf, which are fo 


ſtrong and ſo ſupple, that they neither ſpoil nor 
break. Although they may have ſtood ſome 
time in water, and been well beat afterwards, 


theſe threads remain found and whole, and theſe 
| only 
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only can be uſed to make linen, all the reſt 
is good for nothing. The ſtalks being broke 
by the firſt operation, they take them in ſmall 
parcels, and again beat them with hammers 
or ſticks, till all the ſoft parts are fallen, and 
nothing remains in their hands but the long 


E threads. 


Adrian. And with theſe long threads can they 


immediately make linen? 


Mr. Vernon. No, no, theſe threads are yet 
too thick: to make them finer, it is neceſſary 


to employ an inſtrument, named a hatchel ; 
W that inftrument is a little board, ſtuck with iron 


points, which they ſhape on a great block; they 


take handfuls of theſe thick threads, of which | 
ve have juſt been ſpeaking, and paſs them acroſs ! 
the points of the hatchel, in like manner as we 


paſs your hair through the teeth of a comb to 


comb you; the ſharp points of the hatchel di- 


vide the long threads into many ſmaller, till they 
become as fine, and ſtill finer than hair ; after- 
wards, when they arc fine enough, they ſpin 
tiem on a ſpinning-wheel into thread, the ſame 
as that which your mother uſes tor ſewing, and 
it is with this thread they make linen. 
Adrian, And then is this thread white ? 
Myr. Vernon, No, my fon, it is ſtill brown; 
but when the linen is wove, they ſend it to the 
bleacher's 
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bleacher's to be well waſhed, and expoſed in the 
open air on the graſs; that is the way they 
bleach ; in the ſame manner as your dirty ſhirts 
become white when they have waſhed them. 

Adrian. 1 now have only to know how they 
make linen. 

Mr. Vernon. It is neceſſary to ſee it to com. 
prehend it rightly. I wilf take you ſome day 9 
a weaver's, and in ſeeing him work, you will 
know in the glance of an eye how linen is made. 
But ſhall I tell you what they do with linen 
when it is old, and ſo worn that they can uſe it 
no longer ? 

Adrian. You would give me pleaſure, papa. 

Ar. Vernon. Well, I will. They make paper 
of it, ſuch as I write on. 

Adrian. O how curious that is! and how do 
they do that, pray? ; 
© Mr. Vernon. They collect together all the 
pieces of old linen rags they can procure, and 
throw them with water into large vats, where 
great wooden hammers keep inceſſantly falling, 


which ſtrike the rags, until reduced to a ſort of 


pap. They put a very thin lay of that pap 
on a four-cornered frame, made of braſs wire, 
like a fieve; they then turn down the frame 
on a woollen cloth, and the lay of pap ap- 
pears there in the form of a ſheet of paper; 

they 
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they put over it a ſecond piece of cloth, on 
which they again turn down, by means of a 
frame, a ſecond lay of pap; afterwards they 
again put over it another piece of cloth, then an- 
other lay of pap, and ſo on to the end, till the 
pieces of cloth and the layers of pap form a 
heap of a certain height; they put them in the 
ſame ſtate under a preſs, which ſqueezes out 
the ſuperfluous moiſture from the layers of pap, 
and gives each the conſiſtence of a ſheet of pa- 
per; they then take them away ſheet by ſheet, 
from among the pieces of cloth, and leave them 
to dry. Laſtly they ſpread over them a ſort 
of glue; again put them under the preſs; 
afterwards draw them out to let them dry a ſe- 
cond time, and then they have paper on which 
they can write and print. Is it not aſtoniſhing 
that they can get ſo many uſeful things from 
that plant which you ſee? And are we not very 
happy in gathering the ſeeds to make it grow 
atreſh next year, 

Adrian. Yes, indeed, papa, that is very for- 
tunate ; for otherwiſe we ſhould not have any 
linen or paper. 

Mr. Vernon. There is yet another plant, of 
which they can make nearly the ſame uſe as of 
flax. Would you have me ſhew it you ? 
Adrian. Yes, papa, pray do. 


Atr. 
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Mr. Vernon, Hold; there it is on the other 
ſide of the road ; that is what they call hemp, 
After having gathered the ſeed, of which one 
part is kept to ſow, and the other to make oil, 
they ſteep the ſtalks like thoſe of the flax, 
They beat and dreſs them in the ſame man- 
ner; and get thread from them, which ſerves 
to make a coarſer ſort of linen than that made 
of flax. The thread of hemp ſerves alſo to 
make all kinds of cord, from the twine to the 
cable. On leaving the weaver's, where you 
wlll ſee them make linen, I will take you to a 
rope-yard, where you will ſee them make ropes, 
and from thence to a paper-mill. In that man- 
ner you will know of yourſelf of what utility to 
us are two plants ſo precious as flax and hemp, 
and how careful we ought to be in their culti- 
vation. 


* 
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Mr. VERNON, and ADRIAN, Is Sen. 


Adrian, Papa, why does that man throw 
earth with his ſtick at the ſheep ? 


Mr. Vernon. Becauſe they would run into 
this 
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this field of corn, and not fail feeding upon 
it, That is the reaſon why the maſter of the 
flock pays him to keep the ſheep in the mea- 
dows. That man, whom they cail a ſhepherd, 
with a little iron ſhovel that is faſtened to his 
ick, takes up flints or lumps of earth, and he 
knows how to throw them ſufficiently exact, to 
reach the ſheep, which ſeparates itſelf from the 
flock, and to hinder it from entering into the 
corn field. 

Adrian. He maſt be very dextrous; but, 
papa, there is a dog that bites the ſheep. | 

Mr. Foarnm. It is this ſhepherd's dog, which 
helps his maſter to watch over the flock. This 
dog is trained up ſo well, that he executes all 
the orders the ſhepherd gives him. If the ſhep- 
herd orders him to drive the ſheep before him, 
he runs barking behind them, or he bites them 
gently behind to make them advance. When 
the ſhepherd orders him to ſtop the ſheep, he 
runs barking before them, and bites them gently 
before, to hinder them from going farther. The 
ſheep know this dog ſo well, that they begin 
running as ſoon as he approaches; and in that 
manner he can conduct them where his maſter 
chooſes. Is not that admirable ? 

Adrian. Yes, indeed, papa. 

Vr. Vernon, J remember to have ſeen one, 

which 
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which appeared to me yet more intelligent. As 
ſoon as the ſhepherd called him, he ran with all 
his ſpeed, and poſted himſelf full in his face, 
to conſider him with an attentive eye, If the 
ſhepherd made him a ſign to fetch up the flock, 
he went inſtantly and drove them before ; then 
he topped, raiſed his head, and looked ſtcd-. 
faſtly in the eyes of the ſhepherd, to aſk him if 
that was ſufficient, or if he ought to conduct the 
ſheep {till farther. He knew alſo how to dif- 
tinguiſh the other ſigns made by his maſter; 
whether it was to ſtop or to drive them to the 
right or left, while the ſhepherd {till laid at his 
eaſe under the ſhade. 

Adrian. It was very convenient for that ſhep- 
herd. | 
Mr. Vernon. Ves, indeed, the ſhepherds owe 
much to the ſagacity of their dogs; and without 
their faithful aſſiſtance, it would be abſolutely 
impoſſible to keep a great flock You ſee that 
this ſhepherd has the care of at leaſt a hundred 
ſheep ; and with the help of his dog he governs 
them according to his will, without the leaſt 
trouble. But do you ſee another dog that is 
white, with great brown ſpots, roaming about 
the common? 

Adrian. Yes, papa. What ſpecies of dog is 
that ? 
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Mr. Vernon. It is what is called a pointer. 
Do you not remember having ſometimes taſted 
a partridge ? 

Adrian. Yes, papa, it is very good eating. 

Mr. Vernon. Well, when they would have 
a partridge, they take a gun, and followed by 
one of theſe pointers, go into the fields, and 
let the dog run about them to ſeek if there 
be not any concealed in the thickets, or under 
the ſtubble. As ſoon as he ſees one, he ſtops, 
and looks ſtedfaſtly at it. At this fignal the 
ſportſman approaches, cocking his gun; the 
partridge takes flight—pop, he fires—it falls— 
the dog runs to find it, and brings it to his maſter, 
who returns home, and gives it to be dreſſed for 
dinner, 

Adrian. O ſee, papa, there are four or five 
great dogs, one at fide of the other, what are 
they going to do? 

Mr. Vernon. They are beagles. Do you ſee 
that they have longer feet than the others ? 

Adrian. That is true. 

r. Vernon. They alſo run much faſter. Look, 
there is one which is going to ſtart a hare. Do 
you ſee it? See with what ſwiflneſs all the 
others follow it. ; ü 

Adrian. O yes, I ſee it. The hare dodges 


them as I dodge my ſiſters when they are pur- 
| ſuing 
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ſuing me in play. Ah, the poor unfortunate | 
they will very ſoon have caught her. 

Mr. Vernon. I fear it; the begins to be ſpent 
with fatigue. 

Adrian. O, yes. See ſhe is already ſurrounded 
on all fides. 

Mr. Vernon. She is taken. See now how 
the largeſt dog ſeizes her in his mouth, and how 
he growls at the other dogs, in ſhewing them 
his teeth. 

Adrian. And why does he do that, papa ? 

Mr. Fernon. Becauſe the other dogs would all 
want to have the hare ; they would fight among 
themſelves for her; and while diſputing about 
her, would tear her in pieces. That which is 
the ſtrongeſt defends the hare againſt his com- 
panions, in order to carry her unhurt to his 
maſter. 

Adrian. He actually comes to lay it at his fect, 
and there is the huntſman, who puts it in his 
bag. 7 

Mr. Fernon. Would you like me to tell you, 
alſo, my ſon, of what other uſes dogs are? 

Adrian. Very willingly, papa. 

Mrs. Vernon. When they tie up a dog in the 
yard, during the night, or let him rove about at 
liberty, they can depend on his making a good 
guard; for as ſoon as he ſecs any one enter 
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who does not belong to the houſe, he begins 
barking with all his ſtrength, to inform them of 
the ſtranger's arrival. From that they can go 
and ſee who the perſon is; and if a thief, or a 
ſuſpicious perſon, who will not retire, they have 
only to ſet the dog at his heels; he barks at, and 
purſues, endeavouring to bite him. The ſame 
when a man walks out with his dog ; if any one 
preſents himſelf before him to inſult, or to com- 
mit any violence on him, the dog would ſpring 
upon him in an inſtant; and defend his maſter, 
eren at the ritk of his life. Is he not a very 
E faithful companion? 

Adrian. O yes, papa ; that is like' my aunt's 
little ſpaniel, which the is ſo fond of. When 
Ihe is on her knees, and, for ſport, one ſhams 
beating her, the little animal becomes an- 
; ery, he yelps, and tries to ſpring forward to 
defend her. I think too that he would bite 
wich all his might, if my aunt did not hold him. 
| My. Vernon. And have vou not obſerved, 
vhen your aunt has been ſome time out of the 
Inouſe, without her dog, how glad he appears at 
Cher return —-how he jumps on her knees how 
Fe licks her hands—how he tries to teſtify his 
Wattachment to her by his traniport—and how 
uch pleaſure he feels in ſceing her again. 
Adrian. Yes, papa ; and when he has fawned 
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on her ſome time, he jumps on the ground, and 
begins running and ſkipping round the room; 
then he again returns to my aunt, {prings on her 
lap, and makes her a thouſand new careſles. 

Mr. Fernon. The large dogs are not lels at. 
tached to their maſters; and when they have 
paſſed years without ſeeing them, they know 
them again, and love them as betorc. 

Adrian. Ves, papa, that calls to my remem- 
brance Ulyiles's dog, who was the firſt to know 
his maſter again at his return. | 


BUT TER. 
— ſ 
Ms. VERNON, PauLinA her Danghter, ani f 
a FARMER's WIFE. 

: v 

Paulina. Mama, what is that woman doin! 
there, with a ſtick, which ſhe ſtirs in a littk to 
barrel * be 
Ars. Vernon. She is making butter, Paulina al 
PDaulina. What, mama, that butter which 1 
ſometimes cat on bread ? ou 
fo! 


Mrs. Fernon. Ves, my child. 
Paulina. And pray then how is that butte 


made ? 
Ars 
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Mrs. Vernon. You have often ſeen the cows 
milked in the meadow. 

Paulina. Yes, mama, the other day again, 
when my grandmama took us to have ſome 
milk, warm from the cow, for our luncheon. 

Mrs. Vernon. Well, Paulina, it is with this 
milk that they make butter. They fuſt put it 
new into great bowls; when it has remain- 
ed there ſome time, the richeſt part of the 
milk floats on the top: that is what 1s called 
cream. You have often eat cream with ſtraw- 
berries. 

Paulina. Yes, mama, my aunt let me taſte 
ſome yeſterday. O, it 1s very good ! 

Mrs. Vernon. It is indeed very good; but 
ſurely your aunt did not give you much of it, 
for it is not healthy food for children? 

Paulina. She gave me but a ſpoonful. I 
would have had more of it willingly. 

Mrs. Vernon, Your aunt was in the right not 
to ſatisfy your. iquoriſhneſs. You would have 
been ill through it, and perhaps obliged to faſt 
all day, to take phyſic, and ſtay in your bed. 


Ihen we ſhould not have been able to take 


our walk. Would not you have been very forry ' 
tor that ? 
Paulina. Ves, indeed. 
F 2 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Vernon. You ſee then that your aunt did 
very well in refuſing you. But I will continue 
to tell you how butter is made. When the 
cream is collected together, floating on the top 
of the milk, they take it off with a large ſkim- 
mer, to put it into another bowl; from thence 
they pour it into a little barrel, ſuch as that 
woman has before her, and which is called a 

churn. : 

Paulina. Go on, mama, if you pleaſe. 

Mrs. Vernon. When they have poured the 
cream into the churn, they begin churning it 
with a ſtick, at the end of which there is a 
little round board pierced with holes. After- t 
wards, when the cream has been churned ſome 
time, the richeſt part begins to ſeparate, and to 


collect together in a lump. Ihen there is the t 

butter made. Shall we go and look at that 

which is in the churn ? 8 
Paulina. I ſhould like it much, mama. / 


Mrs. Vernon. Come, my dear. (Advancing 
towards the Farmer's Wife.) Good day, friend. 
Would you permit us to ſee how you churn your 
butter ? | 

Farmer's Wife. With pleaſure, madam. Draw 
near my little miſs. I will ſhew you how. 

Mrs. Vernon. Is your butter in forwardneſs? 

Farmer's 
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Farmer's TWife. Yes, madam, it begins to 
come. (She lifts up the lid of the churn.) You 


hall fee. 


Mrs. Vernon. Look, Paulina, Do you ſee 
that whitiſh lump? It is the butter. Stay, I 
will lift you up, that you may ſee to the bot- 
tom. 

Farmer's Wife. See, my dear child; there is 
already a part of the cream'turaed into butter. 
Here, take a bit and taſte. 

Paulina. It is true. 

Mrs. Vernon. Look now at the end of the 
ſtick, at that little round board with holes in, 
that I ſpoke to you about juſt now. 

Paulina. Yes, mama. 

Mrs, Vernon, It is with that inſtrument that 
this good woman has churned her butter, 

Farmer's Wife. Stay, I will churn a moment 
with it open ; you will ſee hetter what paſſes. 


Ne takes the lid off the ſlick, and begins churn- 


img ſoftly.) 

Mrs. Fernen. Do you ſee, Paulina, how by 
the force of churning the cream, the butter 
comes by little and little ? 

Paulina. Yes, mama, that is extraordinary. 

Farmers Mie. You have ſeen quite enough, 
| believe, my little miſs. I will now put on the 
id again, for otherwiſe I cannot churn with 
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ſufficient ſtrength ; and beſides, you ſee, I make 
the cream ſplaſh out of the churn, 

Irs. Fernon. You are right, my good friend. 
I thank you for having let us ſee it with ſo 
much complaiſance. 

Pauline. And I alſo thank you with all my 
heart. I ſhall now know what butter is made 
of, when I cat it. 

Mes. Fernon. It is very right, Paulina, Do 
you know now what they call what remains of 
the cream, at the bottom of the churn ? 

Paulina. No; mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. They call that butter-milk. 

Paulina. What, mama, is it this butter-milk 
which I take ſometimes in the evening, with 
pearl barley or bread? 

re. Vernon. Yes, my child. 

Paulina. O, I am very fond of it, mama. 

Afrs. Vernon. So much the better, Paulina; 
it is very wholeſome food for children; but ſhall 
I teli you what that good woman is yet going to 
do with her butter, to make it better? 

Paulina. Yes, mama, I ſhall be very glad to 
learn 1t. 

Ars. Vernon. You will be able to ſee it your— 
ſelf, by and bye, However, I will tell you 
before-hand, that you may pay more attention 


to it. When the has got all the butter that ſhe 
can 
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can from the cream, ſhe will waſh it well in 
freſh water. Afterwards ſhe will knead it, to 
get out the remains of the milk which as ſtill 
in it; then after having put in a little falt, ſhe 
will knead it afreſh, that it may be equally ſalted 
throughout. 

Paulina. And why put falt in butter, mama ? 

Mrs. Vernon. It is becauſe when they do not 
put ſalt in it, it is not long without ſpoiling, and 
acquiring a rank and dilagreeable taſte ; but the 
more falt they put in it, the longer it keeps. 
Look, Paulina, the good Farmer's Wife is now 
occupied in waſhing her butter. 

Farmer's Vie. Do you fee, my child, how 
the milk comes out yet? "There are alſo little 
hairs off the cow, which I take great pains to 
get out, that my butter may be very clean. 

Ars. Vernon. Well, Paulina, does not this 
butter begin to appear very delicate to you? 

Paulina. Yes, mama. 

irs. Vernon. Shall T beg that kind Farmer's 
Wife to bring us ſome to-morrow for breakfaſt ? 

Paulina, Yes, mama, I ſhall have more plea- 
ſure in eating it, after having ſeen it made. 

Ars. Fernen. Will vou be ſo obliging, my 
goud friend, as to bring a pound of your butter 
to-morrow * 

Farmer's Wife. Very willingly, madam. 
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Mrs. Fernon. You know me, I believe; and 
you know where I live. 

Farmer's Wife. O] as if I ſhould not know 
Mrs. Vernon. Yes, indeed, I will bring you a 
pound of butter to-morrow; and when you again 
with to come and fee me make more, you are 
welcome. | | 
Mrs. Vernon. I thank you for your civility. 

Paulina, I am alſo much obliged to you, my 
good friend, for having let me fee you make 
butter; and when I eat ſome of it to-morrow 
at my breakfaſt, I ſhall again call to mind your 
kindneſs, 


— . ůjů— MM ———— 
THE FUNERAL. 


AN ELEGT. 


T he following Verſes were occaſioned by the melan- 
eholy fight of a Funeral, where two poor female 
Children followed as Chief and only Mourners, 
the elde/t apparently not more than ten years old. 


Why flows the tear, the unbidden tear ? 
Why heaves the penſive ſigh ? 

Have I not ſeen the mournful bier? 
And wouldit thou aſk me why? 
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No ſhewy hearſe, no feathery plume, 
Beſpeak a vain parade; 

No marble ſtone, no blazon'd tomb, 
Shall tell where thou art laid. 


A little box of beechen wood 
Surrounds thy lifeleſs frame ; 

Thy ſpirit's flown to join the good, 

And ſhare a deathleſs fame. 


Two ſolitary mourners move 
With ſolemn ſtep, and flow ; 
Ihe filial drops of grief and love 

Flow faſt as on they go. 


A ſable hood falls o'er each fair, 
And ſhades each pallid cheek ; 
While ſobs, which pierce the ambient air, 


Soft ſyrapathy beſpeak. 


Two ſombre frocks of cotton made, 
Are all their ſtores afford: 

God help you children—give you aid— 
Encreaſe your little hoard— | 


Ah, gentle girls, your eyes may weep, 
The green-graſs turf may lave ; 

But you will never wake from ſleep 
Ihe victim of the grave! 
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No, never ſhall a parent mild 
Jo fond Affection's breaſt, 

E'er claſp again each darling child, 
Or loothe your griefs to reſt— 


No, never ſhall a. parent's care 
Again your boſoms prove— _ 

No, never more the orphans fair 
Shall taſte a parent's love— 


Ah! you have loft the trueſt friend, 
O who ſhall guide your way ? 

Who ſhall your youthful ſteps attend ? 
Who ſhall your griefs allay ? 


O who ſhall guide you ſafe from harm, 
And point out Virtue's road ? 

Who ſhall your gentle boſoms warm, 
And bid you cleave to God ? 


Dear, dear unfortunates !—had I 
The means, I'd twke you home, 
Chace from your breaſts Affliction's figh, 
And bid you ceafſ2 to roam. 


Fondly I'd fill a mother's place, 
Supply a father's care, 

Infold you in a warm embrace, 
Heav'n's bounty with you ſhare. 


In 
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In Virtue's ſchool I'd rear your youth 
By mild Religion's law, 

Direct you with the voice of Truth, — 
To walk in holy awe. 


But fince that bliſs I muſt not prove, 
As, doubtleſs, Heaven ſees beſt; 

At leaſt my prayer ſhall riſe above 
For children {ore diſtreſt. 


THE PRAYER. : 
“O God! look down, allay their grief, 
Be Father, Mother, Friend— 
Give to their ſobbing breaſts relief— 
Thy angel, Peace, O fend! 


« Chace all their ſorrows, dry their tears, 
Pity their orphan ſtate— 

Have mercy on their infant years, 
Avert their threaten'd fate. 


„Or, friendleſs, they muſt ſtray forlorn, 
No place to reſt each head ; 

By Death from fondeſt parents torn, 
Their youthful hearts have bled. 


then have mercy, gracious Lord, 
The unproteRed bleſs, 
Imprint deep in their hearts thy word, 
'1is certain happineſs. 
Fs « O may 
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„O may theſe buds for thee once bloom, 
Be-thou their friend and guard, 

And when Death ends their earthly doom, 

They ſhall be thy reward.” | 


—_— —— 


A WHOLE COUNTRY REFORMED. 


BY FOUR CHILDREN, 


On the declivity of a hill which riſes at ſome 
diſtauce from Paris, a village is deſcried afar 
off, whoſe fituation appears ſo pleaſant, that 
the moſt hurrying travellers generally deſcend 
from their carriages, to go there and enjoy the 
view of a delightful country. You would think 
that the children of this village muſt find them- 
ſelves very happy; without doubt, they are ſo 
at preſent, but formerly how much were they 
to be pitied | From whence then came their mis- 
fortunes ? you will aſk. Were they often ill? 
On the contrary, the air which they breathed 
from the cradle was the moſt favourable to 
health. Were their parents poor? Indeed, they 
were not rich; but cannot one live tranquil and 
content without great riches ? 


From whence came their misfurtunes then? 
| you 
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you will aſk again. Well, if I muſt tell you, it 
was from the bad education ſome among them 
had received, and from the bad example which 
they gave to the others: they had, on the whole, 
the fault of being moroſe and turbulent; as ſoon 
as they found themſelves but two together, a 
quarrel was quickly eſtabliſhed between them. 

« Ah, there you are, Colin! O what a fooliſh 
look that new coat gives you.” —* It appears as 
if it made your rags aſhamed.” —© Good! it 
is a new coat that I am folicitous about, in- 
deed. But you are proud, I believe, with your 
red waiſteoat and blue ſtockings. I do not 
know what with-holds me from throwing you 
into that pool, to make you all oyer of the ſame 
colour,” 

This is a ſlight ſpecimen of the compliments 
it was cuſtomary to pay in accoſting each other. 
From words they came quickly to a ſequel more 
aſlliting ; they cuffed each other, pulled each 
other's hair, and dragged one another in the 
mud, till their parents came to ſeparate them 
with a great ſtick. 

As ſoon as a ſtranger appeared in the village, 
they diſputed with the dogs the privilege of run- 
ning after, and plaguing him. 

At ſchool they railed at each other, or kicked 


one another's feet between the benches ; their 
maſter 
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maſter did not fail at laſt to ſee them, and then 
he came and hoxed their ears. 'There were 
five or fix ſeverely punjihed every day; then 
they never went to ſchool but with regret ; and 
when they were compelled to go by their fa- 
thers, they took the longeſt way, arrived late, 
did their taſks ill, and received new puniſhment. 

They were not happier out of ſchool time, 
for they could'not go by turns to each other's 
houſes to amuſe themſelves together, becauſe 
they knew not how to agree, except in doing 
miſchief, and that their parents were driven be- 
yond themſelves by their clamours. 

In this manner they ſpent all their days in 
quarrelling and fighting one another in the 
ſtreets, in being reprimanded or puniſhed at 


ſchool, and in receiving ſevere reproaches from 


their parents when they went home. 

This is exactly the picture of the life that they 
formerly led. Youwill doubtleſs think the time 
long till you know how the change happened 
which I have announced to you. This is the 
faithful hiſtory. 

At the end of this village there was a fine 
houſe, which a rich man from town, named Mr. 
Gower, had juſt bought, with the mtention of 
fixing his reſidence there. They expected him 
every moment with his family. 


The 


tic 
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The two carriages which brought himſelf, his 
| wife, his children, and his ſervants, appeared at 
length on the high road. On hearing the noiſe 
of them, all the children in the village aſſem- 


bled themſelves to ſee them paſs; but inſtead of 


faluting them politely, and of receiving them 
with marks of joy and regard, they did nothing 
but raiſe the moſt ſcoffing laughs, and follow 
them hooting. 

Mr. Gower's children had remarked this 
ſhameful conduct, and had ſpoken. of it very 
| loftly to one another; they could not conceive: 
how children could be fo rude. They very ſoon 
learned to know them better. 

They went on the morrow to make a little 
excurſion in the environs to view the country. 
They were obliged to croſs the village. The 
firſt who perceived them ran to inform his com- 
rades of it, who came out of their cottages in 
ſwarms. The rudeſt did not advance farther 
than the threſhold of the door; and when they 
aw them ready to paſs, they again entered pre- 
Cpitately, ſhutting the door in their faces; the 
others ſtared inſolently at them, without return- 
ing their ſalute, or only anſwered them by mak- 
ing faces and mock bows, 

I feel, my dear friends, how painful theſe par- 
ticulars muſt appear to you ; but which of you 
will 
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will be able to gueſs how Mr. Gower's children 
conducted themſelves towards theſe bad boys, 
Did they inſult them, or revenge themſelves by 
blows ? 

No, no, they did much better. And how 
then? You ſhall hear. 

They purſued their way quietly, not only 
without ſhewing the leaſt reſentment, but with- 
out appearing to remark any thing of what pail. 
ed around them ; but ſcarcely had they entered 
into a little grove at the extremity of the village, 
than they had the converſation together which 
I am going to tell you, after having made you 
acquainted with their names. Lewis, Auguſtus, 
Charles, and Frederic; it is thus they were 
called, according to their age and height, begin- 
ning with the eldeſt. 1 ſhall make it a duty to 
draw it you very clearly, that you may your- 
ſelves be able to judge to whom belongs the 
moſt reaſonable advice in the deliberations which 
they are going to make before your eyes. 

« have known many wicked little boys in 
my life,” ſaid Frederic, „but I own I have 
never yet ſeen ſuch bad ones as theſe little rut- 
tics. I was tempted to chooſe one of my own 
ſize, to teach him how to behave. Do you 
know what muſt be done? We have only to cut 


each of us a ſtick here, and in repaſſing through 
| the 
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the village, we will diſtribute a volley of blows 
on each of thoſe who have a mind to inſult us. 


That is, I think, the beſt way we can take.” 


„J think, with Frederic,” cried Charles. 
« We muſt learn to make ourlelves reſpected in 
the country. Lewis, do you not think with us!“ 

Lewis. No, I aſſure you; and I ſhall take 
good care how I have any thing to do with ſuch 
a ſcheme. 

Auguſtus. Lewis is in the right; it would be 
a fine piece of work that we ſhould make for 
our family, on their firſt coming into the village. 

Lewis. And if ſome misfortune were to hap- 
pen to us, and one of us was to be carried, co- 
vered with bruiſes to our parents, think what 
would be their ſorrow; and would not you be 
inconſolable for having ſo cruelly afflicted them? 

Frederic. I actually never thought of that. 

Charles. Well, Lewis, you who are the oldeſt 
ought to think more wiſely than the others. 
Tell us what we have to do. 

Lewis. What we have to do, my dear friends, 
is to do nothing at all. In reproaching theſe 
little boys with their rudeneſs, would it not be 
ridiculous to ſhew ourſelves ruder than them? 

Frederic. "That is truc. - 

lutuis. That is not all neither. If inſtead of 
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making a quarrel with them, we could cure 
them of the madneſs of being ſuch quarrellers, 
would it not be a great 8 and a great ho- 
nour to us? b 

Charles. Yes; but how is that to be brought 
about? 

Lewis. Truly that is the difticulty ; neverthe- 
leſs one might be able Yes, an idea has juſt 
ſtruck me. Attend, 

Auguſtus, Charles, and Frederic. O let us 
hear! let us hear! let us hear! 

Lewis. No you recollect the day when they 
led our great dog Caſtor to chain him in the 
yard? Do you remember how ſavage he was, 
and how he growled ? Do you recolle&, Fre- 
deric, that he began by tearing the flap of 
your coat to pieces with his teeth? 

Frederick. O yes, I remember it; he would 


have tore me to pieccs, it q had not ſaved my- 


ſelf, 

Lewis. Our papa gave us ſome very good ad- 
vice on this ſubject. My children,” ſaid he, 
„take good care not to go and exaſperate Caſ- 
tor; inſtead of flinging ſtones at him, throw 
him now and then a bit of bread, and you will 
ſee, in the courſe of a few days, that his temper 
will be ſoftened, and that he will even take a 

l1King 
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liking to you. I warrant that from that conduct 
you will be very ſoon able to play with him with- 
out danger.” 

Auguſtus. In effect, that was not long in hap- 
pening ; for from trying to bite us, he was the 
| firſt to fawn upon us. 

Frederic. I now mount on his back, and put 
| my fiſt into his mouth without his doing me any 
injury. : 

- Lewis. You ſee then, what one may gain by 
kindneſs. 

Charles. Ves; but what is all this about your 
dog to lead to. 

Lewis. To a very ſimple thing. It is, that 
creatures endowed with reaſon ought not to 
be, more untractable than dogs. Therefore, 
if we have ſucceeded by. good treatment to 
ſoſten Caſtor's ſavage temper, we have the 
greateſt hopes of reforming alſo in the ſame 
way the quarrelſome temper of theſe little pea- 
lants, Yes, my brothers, I dare promiſe you, 
that, with patience and moderation, we ſhall be 
able, in the end, to alter them, and to, perhaps, 
concil:ate their moſt tender attachment. 

Theſe words, pronounced very gracefully, 
made fuch a lively impreſſion on the little troop, 
that they all reſolved, with one unanimous voice, 
to follow the plan propoſed by Lewis. Theſe 
three 
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three brothers had ſcarcely given him their con. 
ſent, when a ſudden noiſe was heard .in the 
buſhes. They turned their eyes on that fide; 
what was their ſurpriſe in believing they per. 
ceived their papa. It was indeed himſelf, who 
had followed them at a diſtance in their walk, 
The day before having remarked, as well as 
themſelves, the rudeneſs of the little village 
boys, he was afraid that they might be inclined 
to inſult his children, and he wiſhed to obſerye 
the manner in which theſe laſt would conduct 
themſelves. 

His firſt movement was to take Lewis in hi 
arms, and to preſs him tenderly to his boſom, 
„%% You have juſt given me a great deal of joy, 
my dear ſon,” ſaid he, in turning theſe little 
boaſters from the fine expedition which they 
meditated. I obſerved with pleaſure alſo, my 
dear Auguſtus, your having ſo well ſeconded 
your brother. As to you, gentiemen, I would 
have puniſhed your having withed to uſe vio- 
lence ; but I pardon you, becauſe you have not 
yet ſufficient experience and refleion to foreſee 
the ſad conſequences to which you were ready 
to expoſe yourſelves; and, above all, becauſe 
you ſubmitted without reſiſtance to the wile 
counſel of your elders.” 

At thele words Mr, Gower's children threw 

them- 
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themſelves into his arms, and after having loaded 


him with careſſes, they promiſed him to remain 
faithful to the reſolution which they had juſt 
taken. | | 

« It is not your good-will that I ſuſpect,“ re- 
plied Mr. Gower, but I fear” | 

Children. What, papa! 

My. Gower. How much time do you think it 
will take you, to make your project completely 
ſucceſsful? | 

Frederic. J do not aſk more than a fortnight, 
papa? 

Charles. Ves, a month at moſt. 

Auguſtus. Ah, my brothers, how quick you 
do your work. 

Mr. Gower. And you, what do you think, 
Lewis ? 

Lewis, I ſhould not know how to tell you ex- 
attly, papa; but, I think, that we ſhould be very 
happy if that undertaking coſt us only a year. 

Myr. Gower. 1 am exactly of your mind, and 
that is what cauſes my uneafineſs. I fear, my 
dear friends, that your conſtancy may not be 
able to hold out ſuch a long time. It is only an 
inſtant ago that Charles and Frederic were ſtruck 
with their brother's wife advice; but confider, 
my dear children, that from the moment when 


your reaſon unfolded itſelf, I attached myſelf 
unceaſingly 
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unceaſingly to the inſpiring you with good ſen. 
timents and good principles. Even now I leaye 
my reſidence in town, to devote myſelf wholly 
to your inſtruction. It is not thus with the little 
village boys. Abandoned to themſelves, on 
quitting their mother's breaſt, where ſhould they 
acquire ideas of honour and generoſity ? Their 
parents, occupied from day-break in labour with- 

out end, have not leiſure to inſtru them. 
There are only the ſchoolmaſter and the cu- 
rate who are able to give it them in general, 
and now and then ſome leſſons for their beha- 
viour; while it would be neceſſary to follow 
each of them ſeparately every inſtant in the 
day. You ought not then to be ſurprized that 
theſe children, drawn on by one another, take 
to bad habits, and ſtrengthen themſelves in them, 
You know, from your own experience, that it is 
not a little concern to root them out. Thus, to 
accompliſh your undertaking, it will be necel- 
ſary to vanquiſh many difficulties. I do not fay 
this with the view of turning you from ſo noble 
a deſign; it is, on the contrary, to encourage 
you to make it ſuccecd. You will have much 
more than honour to gain by its ſucceſs. It 1s 
not by your diſcourſc, it is by vour example that 
you will obtain your aim. You cannot amend 
your pupils without improving yourſelves ; ans 
con. 
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conſequently without giving me the greateſt joy 
that a paternal heart is able to taſte, 

During this diſcourſe Mr Gower had the 
pleaſure of reading, in the eyes and faces of his 
children, all the ſentiments which could flatter 
his hopes. After having inflamed their zeal by 
motives of honour, he. made them feel the 
ſhame which would be attached to them, in let- 
ting it be cowardly ſtifled. *<* The fate of this 
village,” ſaid he, © is in your hands. Confider 
that, if after having firſt athſted theſe children, 
in getting rid of their vices, you let them again 
relapſe, you will but render them more culpa- 
ble, ſince you will have made them loſe the ex- 
cuſe which they had, at leaſt, of their ignorance. 
What dreadful reproaches would you not then 
have to ſuffer !”? 

« No, no, papa,” cried all the children at 
once, © do not be afraid of ſeeing us loſe our 
courage. We love you too well ever to give 
you this vexation.“ 

Night, ready to advance from the extremity 
of the horizon, came to interrupt them in the 
iweet effuſions of tenderneſs which followed 
this tranſport. They all left the grove hand 
in hand. The converſation continued on the 
fame ſubje& at their return, and during the 
reſt of the evening. After ſome general inſtruc- 
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tions, Mr. Gower told his children that he 
ſhould leave to them the management of all 
that buſineſs ; and that he would only aſſiſt them 
by- his advice, if they thought themſelves in 
want of it for the management of their plan. 

They were not long in putting it into execu- 
tion. Their firſt idea was to ſhew' themſelvey 
frequently in the village, to familiariſe the little 
peaſants to their preſence. They had ſome low 
hooting at firſt, which they would not have put up 
with from them, but that it would have made them 
liable to ikirmiſhes ; however, they did not ſeem 
to hear them. The more rude and ſavage the 
little boys ſhewed themſelves, the more the four 
brothers piqued themſelves on their politeneſs 
towards them. What does that mean?“ faid 
theſe village boys, © Is it that the town children 
have no courage ?? Ah! they ſhewed much 
more of it, without doubt, by ſuch forbear- 
ance, than would have been wanted in fighting, 
ſince they knew how to triumph over the vio- 
lent defire which they fometimes felt, and 
Charles and Frederic always, of ſuddenly return- 
ing to box them. 

This conduct could not but fucceed. Aﬀter 
ſome days the little peaſants, weary of torment- 
ing them in vain, let them paſs at their ſide, 


without paying the ſmalleſt attention to it. They 
Vere 
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were no longer remarked but by reaſonable peo- 
ple, who, aſtoniſhed to ſee them ſo gentle and 
ſo circumſpect, ſaluted them, in paſſing, with an 
air of good will. Mr. Gower's children took 
advantage of this diſpoſition, to make acquaint- 
ance with ſome among them. They queſtioned 
them judiciouſly, that they might know of the 
poor widows and infirm old men, who were in 
want of aſſiſtance; as it was a rule of their father's 
that they always ſhould have ſome money at their 
own diſpoſal, they reſolved to devote their little 
ſavings to the relief of the neceſſities of the 
moſt unfortunate. Their ſweeteſt recreation was 
to go themſelves and fee them, and to carry 
ſomething for their comfort. Hope and con- 
ſolation followed their entrance into theſe mi- 
ſerable hovels, which reſounded, before their 
arrival, with only fighs of ſorrow, and often- 
times cries of deſpair. 
85 The account of their beneficence had already 
ipread from cottage to cottage, throughout the ex- 
tent of the village. The little peaſants were quite 
aſtoniſhed to hear their parents ſpeak with ſuch ex- 
preſſions of reſpect of thoſe ſame children, whom 
they had given themſelves the airs of deſpiſing. 
They would not perhaps have belfeved the ac. 
count of their fame on their words ; but it was 
very ſoon needful, in ſpite of themſelves, that 
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their own experience ſhould ſerve to make them 
retract their unjuſt opinion. 

A little boy had loſt a ſixpence, which his 
mother had given him to go and buy ſome bread, 
He was troubled for fear of being beat, if he 
ſhould not find it. One of Mr. Gower's children 
happened to paſs by him, enquired into the 
cauſe of his uneaſineſs, aſſiſted him in his re- 
ſearches; and ſeeing they were uſeleſs, he gave 
him, out of his own pocket, the little ſum that 
he had loſt. 

Another, 1a imprudently playing near a ditch, 
fell up to his chin in the water, and could no 
regain the fide. One of Mr. Gower's children 
heard his cries from a neighbouring meadow, 
ran to his aſſiſtance, and, at the riſk of being 
drowned himſelf, ſucceeded in getting him out 
of the green mire, where he was ſtruggling. 

Now gueſs, among theſe four brothers, thoſe 
who had done theſe two good actions? It wat 
Frederic who had done the firſt, and Charles 
the ſecond. Their names ought to be quotes 
with the more exactneſs, for after their havin! 
been repreſented to you as ready to fight with 
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the little ruſtics, vou would have been tempteiſ g, 
perhaps to ſuſpe& them of wickedneſs, which ,, 
aſſuredly was not in their nature. They wen e 


courageous without having the leſs feeling. 
On 
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ny Ontheother hand, Lewis and Auguſtus, whoſe 
WH prudence may have appeared in your eyes a 
Us want of bravery, very ſoon had occaſion to ſig- 
d, 


nalize that virtue. A wolf had ruſhed into the 
midſt of a flock, and after having ſlaughtered 
many ſheep, he took one by the throat, and 
throwing it upon his back, he carried it away, 
laſhing it with his tail. The ſhepherd's boy, who 
was notwithſtanding one of the moſt moroſe in 
the village, had made a cowardly eſcape on the 
firſt approach of the wolf. Lewis and Auguſtus 
encountered the rapacious animal in a narrow 
way. Content with his prey he boldly conti- 
nued his route without troubling himſelf with 
the two brothers, whoſe ſtature did not inſpire 
him with much terror. This encounter had 
however a more grievous ſequel for him than 
he ſeemed to imagine. Lewis had a knotty 
ſtick, with which he diſcharged ſuch a ſtrong 
blow on the wolf's left leg, whilſt Auguſtus 
gave him another with his own on the head, 
that the furious animal became all at once more 
timid than the torn ſheep between his teeth, 

which he let fall from his bloody mouth, and 
fled howling like a mad creature, without having 
obtained other advantage over theſe two young 
clampions than the prize of the race, which re- 
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mained with him, in ſpite of their purſuit, al- 
though he was able only to go on three legs. 

I leave you to judge how much this event, of 
which the ſhepherd's boy went initantly to re- 
count the hiſtory in the village, upſet the no- 
tions of his companions. They had repulſed 
Mr. Gower's children with diſdain ; they dared 
no more approach them from reſpect. A happy 
circumſtance happened at laſt to unite them. 

The four good brothers played together in the 
court-yard belonging to their houſe. The ball 
going wide of the mark paſſed over the wall, 
and fell in the high road, in the midſt of a 
crowd of little peaſants, who were returning 
from ſchool. A few days ſooner, and this ball 
would certainly have been an apple of contention; 
the little boys would not have returned it, and 
Charles and Frederic were not of a temper to 
leave it in their hands without a battle. It hap- 
pened quite different this day. He who had 
picked it up haſtened to carry it to Lewis, who 
came to ſeek it. He preſented it even to him 
with ſo much grace, that Lewis invited him, as 
well as his ſchool-fellows, to come and be wit- 
neſſes of the match. It was to them the firſ 
opportunity of learning how much pleaſure en- 


creales by being taſted without trouble and alter- 
cation. 
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cation. Notwithſtanding their extreme vivacity, 
Mr. Gower's children were never angry with 
each other, 'They did no dirty tricks in doubt- 
ful caſes. Each one was the firſt to condemn 
himſelf when in the wrong. The victor had as 
little of pride as the vanquiſhed of jealouſy ; and 
the match ended without one's being able to tell 
the inſtant after, by any inſolent or malicious 
airs, who had won or loſt. 

Time vet permitted them to play another be- 
fore the dinner hour. They engaged the little 
peaſants to take a part in this. Lewis and Fre- 
deric on one fide, and Auguſtus and Charles on 
the other, divided the little troop between them- 
ſelves as equally as poſſible. And who could 
have thought it? This ſecond match produced 
no more of a diſpute than the firſt, fo much 
had Mr. Gower's children already gained the 
alcendency by the force of their example. 

They had the pleafure of remarking, even 
that evening, the good effect of this firſt leſſon. 
In going through the village they heard their 
names pronounced with applauſe. They ap- 
proached touched with joy. A diſcuffion was 
juſt ariſing among the players, and one of them 
having cried out that they ought to play without 
quarrelling, as they had done in the morning with 
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Mr. Gower's children, they all clapped their 
hands at his propoſition. 

From this moment Mr. Gower's children be- 
gan to taſte the moſt flattering enjoyment. In 
frequenting more and more their young inſtruc. 
tors, the little peaſants attached themſelves to 
them to take them for patterns ; and theſe, on 
their fide, would have bluſhed to give them the 
example of any vice. From thence a lively 
emulation aroſe among them who ſhould dif. 
tinguiſh himſelf by the molt diſcreet behaviour, 

Freely admitted into Mr, Gower's houſe, the 
little village boys ſaw his children give themſelves 
up as gaily to ſtudy, and fulfil their duties with as 
much ardour as they ſhewed in diverting them- 
ſelves. They, in their turn, became more ſtu- 
dious and more diligent, particularly thoſe whoſe 
ſchooling the four brothers paid, ſought to teſ- 
tify their grateful acknowledgments to their be- 
nefactors by the homage of even the fruits of 
their favours. 

In ſeeing Mr. Gower's children live in the 
moſt intimate union among themſelves, and 
never diſputing together about any thing but ci- 
vility and delicate attention, the little village 
boys reſolved to quit their old cuſtom of wran- 
gling on frivolous ſubjects. In a ſhort time no 

more 
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more talk was heard of quarrelling, and ſtill leſs 
of fighting ; and if there aroſe but the moſt diſtant 
appearance of any little diftercnces, they were 
very ſoon terminated by the ſpirit of juſtice of 
the four young brothers, whom they never failed 
to take as arbitrators of their diſputes. 

Mr. Gower's children continued always to 
employ their pocket money in reheving the ne- 
ceflities of the poor. The little village boys 
would have wiſhed to have had it in their power 
to have imitated them in this point ; but as their 
purſes were very ill lined, they tried at leaſt to 
make it up to them in another manner. They 
ſhared their bread with the children who had 
none. They aſſiſted the old men in walking in 
the different roads, they charged themſelves 
with their errands, and eagerly rendered them 
all the good offices in their power. 

The travellers who had paſſed through this 
village a few months before, did not know it 
again. Inſtead of the inſults to which they were 
liable at every ſtep, they received only the moſt 
obliging aſſiſtance. It was who ſhould take 
care of their horſes—who ſhould conduct them 
to the inn—who ſhould ſhew them the road, or 
direct them to the perſon they aſked for. In a 
word, who ſhould teſtify the moſt reſpe& and 
good- will towards them. 
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The fathers of theſe children, whoſe tempers 
were formerly continually ſoured by the vexa- 
tion which they were perpetually making them 
endure, knew at laſt the ſweet pleaſure of giving 
way to the impulſes of paternal tenderneſs, 
Senſible of theſe careſſes, the children grew 
ſtill better to pleaſe the authors of their days, 
No more diviſions among neighbours through 
their children's pitiful quarrels. Peace, which 
reigned in every family, had brought about a 
treaty of alliance between all the cottages. 

That is not all. Markets were often held in 
the village, the inhabitants of the adjacent ham- 
lets had frequently occaſion to come there to 
make their purchaſes. They were quickly 
ſtruck with the change which had taken place, 
and ſtill more ſurprized in learning the cauſe 
of it. O how they would have liked alſo to 
have had Mr. Gower and his children 1n the 
midſt of their habitations. Theſe defires were 
very ſoon, in a manner, gratified. 

Spring, which had juſt returned Nature het 
crown of flowers, faw virtues bloſſom for the 
firſt time in this diſtri, that till now had been 
entire ſtrangers to her. Innocence and joy ap- 
peared with new charms in this {miling country. 
The children, ſpread in companies over the 


meadows, played there peacefully, like troops 
of 
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of brothers. Some were laid on the graſs, and 
the bright redneſs of their cheeks formed a 
charming contraſt to the ſoft verdure ; the luſtre. 
of their eyes was no more tarniſhed by tears; 
the candour of their countenances was no lon- 
ger veiled by dark projects of wickedneſs; the 
{mile reigned on their lips, and neatneſs on 
their garments; the birds, whoſe neſts they had 
ceaſed to moleſt, fluttered with confidence over 


their heads, came without fear around them to 


pick up the crumbs which fell from their mouths, 
and ſeemed to ſtrive to pay them for the liberty 
they gave their young, by ſongs full of gladneſs 
and gratitude, 

The country people, who had never enjoyed 
ſuch a charming fight before, could not contain 
the exceſs of their ſurprize and ſatisfaction. But 
among all theſe fathers, who was he whoſe 
tranſports could equal the ecſtacy Mr. Gower 
felt? “ ſee then, at laſt, happineſs reign 
around me,” ſaid he to himſelf, “and this ge- 
neral happineſs is the work of my children. Ah! 
their whole life will be happy, ſince they know 


| lo early the charm of benevolence, the ſweeteſt 


of all virtues. O my good ſons, how ought I 
to cheriſh you! The old men bleſs you! the 
women careſs you! the little ones jump with 
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Joy around you; every body here diſputes with 
me the pleaſure of loving you.” | 

The term of a year, demanded by Lewis 
to give full ſucceſs to the enterprize, which he 
had executed with the affiſtance of his brothers, 
would expire on the Sunday following. Mr. 


' Gower, who had taken down the exact date 


in his pocket-book, determined to celebrate on 
that day a brilliant entertainment, that ſhould 
perpetuate the memory of it in the village. To 
enjoy the better his children's ſurprize, he took 
them in the morning of the day before a long 
walk, while all his domeſtics remained in the 
kitchen, occupied with a thoufand preparations ; 
never had the oven belonging to the houſe been 
ſo well heated as on that day. 

The next day, when divine ſervice was over, 
Mr. Gower left the church the firſt, and having 
aſſembled together all the peaſants before the 
church-door, he engaged them all, parents and 
children, to follow him to his houſe. The infide 
of the court-yard was furniſhed with tables 
neatly ornamented, around which he invited 


them to ſeat themſelves. Being then mounted 


on the flight of ſteps with his four ſons, “ My 
friends,” faid he, I preſent you my children. 
They have juſt laboured a whole year for the fe- 
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licity of yours. I ſee with the moſt lively ſa- 
tisfaction, that they have not been unſucceſs- 
ful in their work. Let you and I profit by the 
uſeful leſſon they have given us. Let us em- 
ploy as much underſtanding in our affairs as our 
children have in their pleaſures. I am rich, and 
you have occaſion for my money. You are la- 
borious, and I am in want of your labour. I 
purpoſe buying the ground on which this village 
depends, and my ſirſt act of poſſeſſion ſhall be 
to deliver up to you my right. Let us always 
call to mind that we are brothers. Let us live 
united by the fame ties as theſe children. I 
give you mine to love as much as I will love 
yours, that this happy country be no longer in- 
habited but by. one ſingle family, where all, 
without diſtinction, labour reciprocally for its 
proſperity.” 

He had ſcarce made an end of this ſpeech be- 
fore the peaſants, ſtarting from their ſeats, came 
and threw themſelves on their knees before him, 
on the ſteps. The men kiſſed his cloaths, the 
women hung about him; they paſſed his chil- 
dren one to another, loading them with careſſes. 
Mr. Gower, too feelingly alive to the moving 
{cene to ſupport it any longer, ordered his ſer- 
vants to ſerve up the refreſhments which had 
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been prepared for them. During this little ban- 
quet, they gave a looſe to the joy which reigned 
in their hearts; and each, in retiring, filled the 
air with the names of Mr. Gower and his chil. 
dren, and the tendereſt wiſhes for their felicity. 
Mr. Gower did not long delay employing him- 
ſelf in the means of realizing the proje& which 
filled his generous heart. Good writers,” ſaid 
he to himſelf, „have taught men how much it 
is their intereſt to mutually ſerve and love each 
other. Depraved people have treated theſe ideas 
as chimeras. I had even thought myſelf the 
execution more difficult. How I thank my 
children for having undeceived me. 'The ex- 
ample I have received from them I owe to 
others. Without diminiſhing my ſentiments 
of benevolence for all men, it is neceſſary to 
confine their practice to the extent of ground 
which I would purchaſe. Ah! if the picture 
of the happineſs I am going to ſpread around 
me could engage my neighbours to with, like 
me, to taſte the fruits of it. What matters it 
loſing vaſſals, if one gains brothers and friends; 
it prepares a change of ideas. Inſtead of priding 
ourſelves on vain titles, let us ſeek a fweeter di- 
ſtinction in benevolence to our fellow-creatures; 
or rather, that this ſentiment may diffuſe itſelf 
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ſo equally in all our hearts, that the practice of 
it may become as natural to us as that of li- 
berty.” 

Animated with this hope, Mr. Gower, in con- 
fideration of all the ſacrifices which his great 
fortune permitted him to make, haſtened buying 
the ground that he would quit no more. He did 
not wait till the term neceſſary for the ſolidity of 
his acquifition was expired, to begin the work 
which he had meditated. He very ſoon had a pub- 
lic ſchool conſtrued, where he placed intelli- 
gent maſters, furniſhed them with all the neceſ- 
ſary books of inſtruction, and had it opened, 
gratis, to the village children. He alto inſtituted 
charity workthops to employ the poor in wet 
ſeaſons. He founded an aſylum, deſtined to re- 
ceive the infirm and the aged. He gave one 
poor family a little corner of ground with im- 
plements for its cultivation ; to another, a cow 
and ſome goats, which fed them with their milk ; 
and to this, a ſpinning- wheel, needles, and tools 
tor different trades. He was largely paid for it 
by their gratitude, and a thouſand bleſſings, 
They may,” ſaid he, « fome time, again buy 
this land ; but the ſweet fruits which my heart 
has already gathered from it, the buyer would 
not know how to take from me.” 

Happily his poſſeſſion was not diſturbed; the 

year 
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year ended; and the day following, which might 
ſtill have drawn on him the loſs of all the ex. 
pences he had been at, only ſhewed him how 
much he had already profited by them. Plenty 
reigned throughout the extent of his land ; there 
was not a ſingle arm that remained inactive; 
not a ſingle piece of land uncultivated. The 
year after was ſtill happier, as all the peaſants 
had divided among themſelves the pleaſure of 
working in his vineyards and his furrows ; and 


as they had not ſpared their labour in them, the 


abundance of the fruit which he gathered, add- 
ed to its being of an excellent quality, reim- 
burſed him a part of the ſums he had pro- 
fuſely expended in his private charities and his 
eſtabliſhments. 'The inhabitants of the village 
gained no leſs by it than himſelf. Their market 
attracted the preference of the buyer; the cer- 
tainty of always finding it ſupplied with the beſt 
proviſions, the facility of procuring there, at the 
ſame time, and at a reaſonable price, every ſort 
of manufacture made in the charity workſhops, 
and the pleaſure of having to deal only with ho- 
neſt people; all theſe advantages united, made 
them think they gained in going five or ſix 
miles out of the way to come to this place to lay 
in their ſtock. He formed every day ſome new 
eſtabliſhment. Ilie noblemen in the neigh- 

bourhood, 
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bourhood, ſeeing their markets and their land 
depopulated, felt very ſoon, that for their inte- 
reſt even, they ought to fullow Mr. Gower's ex- 
ample. 'They haſtened to aſł him to aſſiſt them 
with his knowledge : he ſent them to his chil- 
dren. It is to, them,” ſaid he, “ that I owe 
the principles I have praiſed. After having 
inſpired me with the idea of the good which 
] have it in my power to do, they ſupport me 
each day by their zeal and ability. There will 
be nothing more wanting to 'my happineſs, if 
your's ſhould yet become their work.” 

The children when conſulted, ingenuouſly re- 
traced the route they had followed. They bluthed 
not at being directed by their inſtructions, and they 
had no reaſon to repent having followed them. 
The ſurrounding hamlets forthwith became happy 
and flouriſhing. This narrow circle afterwards 
extended on all ſides. Mr. Gower conſtantly 
received thanks from them. What joy for this 
good father, to ſee the firſt cauſe of happineſs 
ſpring from the heart of his young family, and 


ipread itſelf by degrees over the whole country, 
as the exhaled perfume, at the dawn of day, 


from the alabaſter cup of the freſh blown lily, 
embalms imperceptibly the extent of a latge 
garden, 
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The firſt day that Mr. Gower became irrevo- 
cably the poſſeſſor of the land, according to his 
promiſe he generouſly abandoned his right to 
his vaſlals. The following day the pealants 
went and planted four young trees, which they 
called Lewis, Auguſtus, Charles, and Frederick, 
Theſe trees, cultivated with care, viſibly grew, 
and now are, like their forefathers, the coun- 
try's greateſt ornament; even the ſhade which 
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. they ſpread around will be of public utility for 

| ages. The old men, ſeated at their fect, termi- WW « 
nate there the little differences which are ready 
to divide families. Middle-aged men come s 


there to refreſh themſelves after their labour; 
the young people keep their weddings there; 
and the children interrupt their games under the 
foliage, to hear their parents recount the hiſtory 
of the four good brothers, and to learn by their 
example, that even children can contribute to 
the happineſs of their country. 
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SONNET 


SONNET 


TO AN INFANT BROTHER, SLEEPING WHILE 
"MY FATHER WAS DANGEROUSLY ILL, 
* 


Sleep on, ſweet innocent how calm thy reſt! 
No cares uneaſy ruffle thy repoſe; 

Stranger to all that wounds a ſiſter's breaſt, 
Thy face angelic with contentment glows. 


Thou know'ſt-not, little darling, that for thee 
A fiſter's eye now ſheds the bitter tear ; 


She claſps thee to her heart, and ſighs, Ah, me! 


«© Award, O Heav'n! thy threaten'd wrath ſe- 
Vere. 


« Spare, ſpare a parent, raiſe his dying head; 

« Let not the iron-ſcepter'd Monarch ſway ; 

-Station a guard of angels round his bed, 

« And infant tones ſhall bleſs the auſpicious 
day 

Which gave a Father to his Children dear, 

„And wip'd away his offspring's flowing tear.“ 
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Mas. VERNON, and PAULINA her Daughter, 


Mrs. Fernon (holding a pair of bellows). Pau- 
lina, put your hand before the pipe of theſe 
bellows (e blows). Do you feel nothing againſt 
your hand ? 

Paulina. Indeed, mama, I feel wind. 

Mrs. Fernon. Do you know what this wind is} 

Paulina. No, mama, I do not know. 

Ars. Vernon. It is the air which has entered 
through theſe holes in the bellows, and which 
comes out when I preſs them, 

Paulina, What is air, mama ? 

Mrs. Vernon. Open your mouth, Paulina, and 
draw in your breath. Do you not feel ſomething 
cold come into your mouth? 

Paulina. Ves, mama. 

Mis. Vernon. Well, it is the air that enters 
into your mouth when you hold your breath, 
and which comes out when you breathe. 'There 
is air every where, as we can breathe every 
where; here, in the garden, and in the ſtreet. 
Give me that ſquare paper bag which is on the 
table. 


Paulina. What will you do with it, mama? 
Mrs. 
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Ars. Vernon. You ſhall ſce; I am going to 
blow a great deal of air into it (e blows into the 
paper bag till it is «well puffed up, and then cloſes 
the top.) Now touch the bag. Do you not feel 
that it 1s full? 

Paulina. Yes, that is true; but what is there 
then within it? | 

Mrs. Vernon. Nothing but the air that I have 
blown into it. Would you have me let it out? 

Paulina. Yes, mama, let me fee. 
| firs. Vernon. Give me that large pin. 

Paulina. Take it mama; here it is. 

Mrs. Vernon (pricking the bag with the pin.) 
Now put your hand before the hole. Do you 
not feel the air which comes out of it ? 

Paulina. Yes, I feel it. 

Mrs. Vernon, Look at the bag, it is be- 
come empty and flat: there is no longer any 
thing in the inſide. It was then the air that filled 
it, ſince nothing remains in it, and nothing has 
come out of it but air, 

Paulina. O pray, mama, do that again. 

Mrs. Vernon. Very willingly, my child Me 
blows again into the bag.) But you muſt put 
your finger on the hole to ſtop it up ; for other- 
wiſe the air will get out at it as faſt as I blow 
it in. 

Paulina. Ves, mama. 
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Mrs. Vernon. Now withdraw your finger, and 
look. 'The bag flattens again as ſoon as I ceaſe 
blowing into it, becauſe the air comes through 
the little hole, Do you feel it? 

Paulina. Yes, mama, I feel the air ſure 
enough, but I do not ſee it. 

Ars. Vernon. That is true; we cannot ſee air. 

Paulina. And why not, mama ? 

Ars. Vernon. I do not know how to explain 
it to you at preſent ; you would not comprehend 
it. | | 

Paulina. But, mama, if there be air every 
where, there is ſome between us and thoſe great 
trees which we ſee there low down by the win- 
dow. Why does not the air hinder us from 
ſeeing them, even when I let down the curtain? 

Ms. Vernon. Before I anſwer you, look in 
my waſh-hand baſon ; it is full of water ; and 
notwithſtanding that, you ſee the flowers through 
it, which are painted at the bottom, as though 
there was .no water between thoſe flowers and 
you. 

Paulina. That is true, mama. It is neceſſary 
to look near it, to ſec that there really 1s water, 
and it was but this morning that I was deceived 
by it. I took a plate off the table, and threw 
the water over my arms, becauſe I did not ice 
that the plate was full. 
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Mrs. Vernon. And when the fquares of glats 
in your caſement are very clean, do you not ſee 
the ſtatues in the garden the fame as if there 
was no glaſs between thole ſtatues and you ? 

Paulina. Yes, that is true, 

Mrs. Vernon. Yet one word. When there is 
a pane of glaſs broke in the top of a window, 
and one feels the cold, have not you obſerved 


how much trouble one ſometimes. has to find - 


out by the eye, in what part the broken pane 1s? 

Paulina. Yes, mama. : 

Mrs. Vernon. Water and glaſs are ſuch pure 
matter, that we can ſee through them ; but as 
the air is yet purer and finer, one ſees through 
it, without ſeeing the air itſelf. I am going to 
ſhew you, in another manner, that you are en- 
tirely ſurrounded by it. Now remain ſtand- 
ing, while I go round you wafting my fan. Now 
do you not feel wind on all fides ? 

Paulina. Yes, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. It is the air that is between us 
two that I put in motion with this fan, and that 
[ waft againſt you. It would be the ſame if I 
were to do it in the ſtreet, the garden, or where- 
ever it might be, for there is air every where, 
But, tell me, have not you ſometimes ſeen the 
fin play in your grandmama's fiſh-pond ? 

Paulina. O, yes, they are very pretty little 

creatures. 
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creatures. They come to the top of the water 
as ſoon as one throws them a bit of bread, and 


they ſwallow it ſo cleverly. 


Mrs. Vernon. Well, Paulina, fiſh muſt always 
have water around them, as we muſt always base 
air around us. If you were to ſee them when 
they are drawn out of the water, they toſs and 
writhe about, and are not long before they die. 
It would be the ſame with us, if we were drawn 
out of the air, we ſhould toſs and writhe our. 
ſelves, and we ſhould very ſoon come to an end, 
by dying like them. Happily we have no need 
to fear the air failing us, for it envelopes all the 


earth. 


Paulina. But, mama, does it reach up to the 


ſtars ? 


Mrs. Vernon. We ſhall fee that another time, 
Before riſing ſo high, it is neceſſary to acquire 


other knowledge. 


Paulina. O, I will apply myſelf diligently to 


my ſtudies to attain it. 
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Ma. VERNON, and PAULINA Ai, Daugliter. 


Paulina. Papa, what is it you have there in 
theſe plates? Here is one like a. little garden. 
Mr. Vernon. It has not coſt me much trouble 
to cultivate, as you ſee. I had only to put into 
the water as many reddiſh little feeds as I could 
take up at once with my thumb and finger, like 
thoſe which you ſee there in the firſt plate. 
Paulina. And what is that herb, papa? 
Mr. Fernon. It is creſs, which you like ſo 
much. I thall ſoon let you eat a ſalad of it. 
Paulina It is ſo pretty, that I already fancy 
myſelf eating it. 
Mr. Fernon. Now look at this ſecond plate. 
to put the ſeeds to ſoak four days ago, fee if they 
be on the whole like thoſe in the firſt plate, 
which I put in ſoak but this morning. 

Paulina. No, papa, there is ſomething whitiſh 
in theſe, which the others have not. 

Myr. Fernon. You have very well obſerved 
that difference. The ſeeds have burſt, by being 
ſteeped in water; and from theſe cracks little 

11 WF Vhiite points come out. 
Paulina. 
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Paulina. And what are thoſe little white 
points, papa ? 

Mr. Vernon. They are the young roots of the 
plant. When the feeds have been ſome days 
in water, the moiſture penetrates and ſwells 
them. You ſee clearly that theſe are bigger 
than thoſe on the firſt plate. 

Paulina. That is true, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. When they are ſufficiently ſwell. 
ed, they open at the end, and then theſe little 
white points come out at the opening. Do you 
know what theſe roots are for ? 

Paulina. No, papa. 

Vr. Vernon. They ſuck up the water which is 
in the plate. 'The ſeed better nouriſhed ſwells yet 
more,. and then there comes out from another 
fide two ſmall yellow leaves, which afterwards 
divide each into three ſmall leaves, and by little 
and little they become quite green. Look into 
that third plate; the ſeeds have been there be- 
tween eight and ten days, and the plant has 
leaves already. Do you ſee alſo the reddith ſkin 
of the ſeed ? | 

Paulina. Yes, clearly, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. The ſeeds here. are ſtill much 
larger. Each has a ſtalk with leaves on. When 
they have been a few days longer in water, 


from the midſt of theſe firſt leaves others will 
vel 
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yet come out. The roots and ſtalks will become 
ſtill longer and thicker ; and the {kin of the ſeed 
will grow entircly looſe, as you may already ſee 
in the fourth plate. 

Paulina. O, yes, papa, there is my falad quite 
ready ; there is nothing more to do but to dreſs 
it. 

Mr. Vernon. I will cut you a few bits, that 
you may taſte it beforehand ; but, ſee, I put the 
roots into the water again, and new leaves will 
come from them, provided I always take care 
to keep enough water in the plate. 

Paulina. Then you put ſome there now and 
then, papa ? | 

Mr. Fernon. I am 1 obliged to do it, Paulina, 
In proportion as the plant grows bigger, the 
roots drink up more, it is therefore neceſſary to 
furniſh them with it. Hold, there is another 
plate. I have not put any water into it, but the 
firſt days only. The creſs as it grew bigger ſoon 
exhauſted it; and as ſoon as the water failed, it 
began to wither. Do you ſec how thin the 
ſtalks are become, and how they are dried up ? 
The leaves are quite yellow. This creſs is no 
longer good for any thing. It muit be thrown 
Way. 

Paulina. O, that is a great pitr. 
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Mr. Vernon. Shall I tell you now how the 
ſeed is procured from whence the creſs comes ? 
Paulina. You will give me pleaſure, papa, 

Mr. Fernon. When inſtead of cutting the 
ereſs to eat, it is let grow, it riſes to the height 
of your leg, and higher, like that in theſe two 
pots; and a little while after flowers come at the 
top of the ſtalk, ſuch as you ſee them in the firſt 
pot. 

Paulina. O, yes, I ſee it. 

Mr. Vernon. When the flowers wither, and 
begin to fall, the ſeeds come in their place, 
Look, you may ſee them in the ſecond pot. 

Paulina. I do not ſee the ſeeds, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. Do you ſee thoſe little pods 
which are there along the ſtalk ? 

Paulina. Yes, yes; they are like little French- 


beans. 


; te 

Mr. Vernon. I will gather one and open it, „, 
See what there is in the infide. Y 
Paulina. O, this is curious! but, papa, theſe * 
ſeeds are green, and thoſe in the plate are red: 7 
diſh. lik 


Mr. Vernon. That happens from their not yet A 
being ripe. If I had left it a longer time on the... 
plant, they would have become of a reddiſh co-W,.. 


lour, like the others. I will ſeek, perhaps I = 
ſhall 
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ſhall find ſome more advanced to maturity. See, 
there are actually ſome which begin to become 
reddiſh. They would be-already almoſt fit to 
put into water or earth to come to crels. We 
ſhall find ſome quite ripe in a few days. 

Paulina. O, how long it will ſeem till I have 
ſome, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. And why ſo, Paulina ? 

Paulina. Becauſe I ſhould like to try to raiſe 
ſome myſelf. 

Mr. Vernon. Your having that idea gives me 
great pleaſure. I ſhall always be delighted to 
{ce you make theſe little experiments; it is the 
beſt manner of learning. As ſoon as that ſeed 
is ripe, I will gather it, and keep it carefully for 
you to put ſome into either water or earth, when 
it is the proper time; but then you muſt pay at- 
tention to ſee every day that there be enough 
water in the plate, or that the earth be ſufficiently 
moiſt in the pot. For, my child, although the 
creſs be in the earth, it is always neceſſary to 
give it water, otherwiſe it would wither away, 
ike that which has no water in the plate, that 1 
have juſt been ſhewing you. Water is no leſs 


neceſſary to flowers, plants, and trees; they all 
need it, 


Paulina. And the great trees in our garden, are 
ey produced in the ſame manner as the creſs? 
'H2 Mr. 
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| Mr. Ve non. Yes, Paulina, in the ſame man. 
ner; but you may conceive that they had occa- 
ſion for more time, more earth, and more water, 
Vou have ſurely ſometimes ſeen acorns on the 
ground in your grandmama's park. 

Paulina. Yes, papa, I remember having col. 
lected ſome to play with. 2 

Mr. Vernon. Very well, Paulina, acorns are 
the ſeeds of oaks. Theſe acorns come on the 
oaks, nearly in the ſame manner as the creſs 
ſeeds come on creſs ſtalks. When the acorns 
are ripe they fall from the tree; and if one be 
planted, there comes from it firſt a root, which 
goes deep into the earth, and there ſucks the w 
moiſture that it encloſes. Ihen little green 
leaves come out of the earth, and in the midt 
of theſe leaves a ſtem ſprings up, on which groy 
many other leaves, and twigs, and branches, 
This oak grows bigger from day to day, and 
from year to year, until it becomes as large as 
thoſe in your grandmama's park. Is not that 
aſtoniſhing, Paulina, that from a little acorn fuch 
a large tree ſhould come? 

Paulina. Ves, indeed, papa. But how doc! 
that happen ? I cannot comprehend it. 

Mr. Vernon. Neither can I comprehend it 
and nobody can explain it. Notwithſtanding 
that, it is ſo, ſince we ſce it happen every da). 

When 
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When we go this autumn to your grandmama's, 
we will take care to collect ſome acorns, for 


you to ſow here in the garden, that you may ſee 


young oaks grow under your own eyes. 
Paulina. Yes, papa, I wiſh you may ſoon have 
a little park planted by my hand. 


DD rr rr 
RAIN. 


Mas. VERNON, and PAULINA her Daug lter. 


Paulina. Ah, my dear mama, how I with it 


would begin to rain. 
Mrs. Vernon. Why fo, Paulina? 
Paulina. Becauſe the gardener has juſt told 


me it is neceſſary it ſhould rain to ripen the 


gooſeberries. 

Mrs. Vernon. Notwithſtanding ygu ſometimes 
complain of the rain when it hinders you from 
taking-a walk. 

Paulina. O, I will not complain of it any 
more. Let it rain, let it rain, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. So I would very willingly, my 
child; but neither you, nor I, nor any perfon 
on earth, can make the rain fall at their com- 
mand, We muſt wait till it falls of itſelf. 

| H 3 Paulina 
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Paulina. But, mama, the rain comes to ys 
from the clouds. If we could mount into the 
clouds, we ſhould be able to make it rain. 

Mrs. Vernon. No, my child. It is very eaſy 
to go into the clouds, but to make the rain fall 
does not depend upon us. 

Paulina. It is eaſy to go into the clouds ! And 
how is that? It ſeems to me that we ſhould 
need wings, like a bird. 

Mrs. Vernon. Wings would be excellent means 
for that purpoſe ; but, alas! we have not got 
any. We have legs, and our legs may ſuffice 
for it. 

Paulina. Legs to g0 into the clouds ? 

Mrs. Vernon. Yes, undoubtedly, Paulina; and 
you will ſoon allow yourſelf that there is nothing 
eaſier to comprehend, 

Paulina. O pray, mama, let me hear hoy 
It is. 
Mrs. Vernon, You muſt know that there are 
countries where there are very high mountains; 
that is to ſay, great heaps of earth, ſand, and 
ſtones, which are thirty or forty times higher 
than the towers of Notre-Dame, higher even 
than Mount Valérien, which 1 have ſhewn you 
from the top of the hill. 


Paulina, Well, mama, theſe mountains, 
| Mrs. 
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Mrs. Vernon. When people have climbed up 
to their ſummits, they are as high as the clouds, 
and ſometimes higher ; then they ſee them from 
thence under their feet, as we ſee them here 
over our heads. 

Paulina. And how do they appear to be made ? 
Mrs. Vernon. You can tell me that, Paulina. 
Paulina. I, mama] I have not climbed up on 
the mountains, that I remember. | 

Mrs. Vernon. That is true. But however it 
has happened that you have walked in the midſt 
of a ſort of cloud. 

Paulina. And when then, mama ? 

Mrs. Fernon. Laſt winter. Do not you re- 
member that thick miſt which took us by ſur- 
prize one day, when we returned from your 
uncle's ? 

Paulina. Ves, truly, I ſtill remember it. 

Mrs. Vernon. Well, Paulina, this miſt was a ſort 
of cloud ; and they ſee under their feet clouds 
like a miſt, when they are on the top of a high 
mountain. 

Paulina. How curious that is! 

Mrs. Vernon. Although we were then in the 
midſt of a miſt, it was impoſhble for us to make 
it fall like rain. It would therefore be as impoſ- 
ble to make the clouds ſend forth rain, if we 

were in the midſt of them. 
H 4 Paulina 
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Paulina. How then does the rain come, 
mama ? | 

Ars. Fernen. Your papa has promiſed me to 
explain it to you. 

Paulina. O, that is good! I ſhall take care to 
remind him of his promiſe. 


VAPOURS, 


Ma. VERNON, and PAULINA his Daughter, 


Paulina. Papa, will you permit me to mount 
on that bench near the caſement? I will not 
open the window; I only wiſh to look into the 
ſtreet through the panes, 

Mr. Vernon. Moſt willingly, Paulina. Come, 
I am going to place myſelf on the bench. You 
can now ſee the carriages paſs, and the fine la- 
dics within, as if the window were open. 

Paulina. True, papa. (After a moment's fi- 
Jence.) But what now? I no longer ſee any 
thing through the window. It was ſo clear but 
this moment. How has that happened, pray! 

Mr. Vernon. It comes from your having ob- 
ſcured it by your breath. Come before this 
other ſquare. Do you not ſee clearly through 
it? | 

Paulina. 
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Paulina. Yes, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. Now half open your mouth, put 
your lips near the glaſs, and breathe. againſt that 
ſquare which is {till ſo clear. Do you fee how 
it was inſtantly dimmed by the vapour that came 
out of your mouth ? 

Paulina. "That 1s true. 

Mr. Vernon. And do you know what that va- 
pour 1s ? 

Paulina. O, no; not at all. 


Mr. Vernon. It is warm water gone out of 
your mouth, with the air that you have drawn. 


in from without. Stay, I will do it myſelf, that 


you may ſee it the better. When I breathe on. 
that pane, it will be covered with a certain 
quantity of vapour. If I breathe yet ſtronger, 


or longer on it, that vapour will become thicker 
and thicker, till it again turns to water. ' Hold, 
I ſhall begin again. See, it already forms into 


little drops. They already begin to run down 


the pane. See, they have all deſcended, there 
is nothing left of the vapour? and you can. 


again ſee through that ſame pane, which was ſo 


dim juſt now. 
Paulina. That is very true, papa. 
Mr. Vernon. You are then affured, by your 
own eyes, that a vapour is properly water. When 
that yapour is thin, it ſtays ſome time in that. 
H. 5, 
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ſtate, as you ſee it on the pane before you, and 
then it is not poſhble to diſtinguiſh whether it 
be water : but touch it with the end of your fin« 
ger, you will feel that it is damp; if that vapour 
ſhould thicken, then it would become water, 
and when that water runs down, nothing re- 
mains of the vapour. Look again (e again be- 
gins his operation. 

Paulina. All that is true, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. Would you like that I ſhould 
mew it you yet plainer with a cup of boiling 
water? 

Paulina. O let me ſee, pray. 

(Mr. Vernon gets a cup and ſaucer ; he pours 

ſome boiling water into the cup.) 

Mr. Vernon. See what a quantity ef vapour 
riſes out of this water. 

Paulina. Yes, papa, a great deal comes out. 

Mr. Vernon. Hold your hand over it; you 
will feel that vapour is hot, and at the ſame 
time damp. 

Paulina (holding her hand over the vapour. 
Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Vernon. You ſee this ſaucer is very 
dry; touch it yourſelf. Very well; I will hold 
it over the vapour a moment. Do you fee 
how ſoon it is become damp? Now I will hold 


it a longer time. See, the vapour begins to 
thicken 
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thicken at the bottom of the ſaucer. There, it 
already forms itſelf into little drops; theſe drops 
colle& round the edge ; here 1s ene ready to 
fall; catch it in your hand ; that drop is juſt the 
ſame water as there is in the cup. 

Paulina. Yes, it is the ſame. 

Mr. Vernon. If you know how to retain what 
[ have juſt ſhewn you, you will be able to com- 
prehend more intereſting things, which I ſhall 
explain to you another day. 

Paulina. O papa, I am impatient to learn 
them, 
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Ma. VERNON, ADRIAN his Son, and PAU- 
LINA Vis Daughter. 


Mi. Vernon. See, Adrian, how prettily your 
little fiſter is ſquatted down in that corner to 
warm herſelf in the ſun. 

Paulina. O it is very nice here, papa, I aſſure 
you, 

Adrian. There, ſhe is properly taken in; the 
ſun has diſappeared. 

Paulina. "That is a great pity ; how 4 it 


happen, papa? 
| H 6 Ar. 
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Mr. Vernon. Come here to the window, and 
you ſhall know the reaſon. Do you ſee that 
great white cloud that rides in the air? 

Paulina. Yes, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. Well, Paulina; the fun is then 
behind, as if it were behind a curtain ; but 
when the cloud has rode farther, it will be as 
though the curtain had been withdrawn, and 
then you will fee the ſun re-appear. Stay; al- 
ready the cloud begins to drive away by little 
and little, and the ſun to ſhew itſelf a-new. 

Adrian. What is a cloud made of, papa? 

Paulina. I ſhould like to know that too. 

Mr. Fernon. Come both of you to the table; 
I will explain it to you. 

(Adrian and Paulina approach the table; Mr, 

Vernon lifts the cover off a ketile, which 
lands upon a chafing-difh.) 

Mr. Vernon. Do you ſee that ſteam which 
comes out of the kettle ? RecolleQ a little, Pau- 
Iina, you ought to know what it is. 

Paulina. O yes, papa, | recolle& it; it is a 
vapour like that which comes out of my mouth, 
and that which aroſe the other day out of the 
cup. 

Mr. Fernen. You remember it exceedingly 
well; that ftcam is nothing but water, which, 
through the great heat of the irc put under the 

kettle, 
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kettle, riſes in vapour. When the vapour is 
ſtopped by ſomething, and through that, can 
collect, thicken, and cool, it becomes water; 
but when nothing ſtops it, and for this reaſon it 
is unable to collect, thicken, and cool, then it 
diſperſes, and is loſt in air, as the vapour now 
does which riſes from the kettle when I do not 
hold the porringer over it. 

Now let us return to the window. Do vou 
ſee that terrace which extends the length of the: 
houſe ? There {till remains water on it from yeſ- 
terday's rain. The ſun darts its beams power- 
fully there. Look well at it, and you will fee 
that ſome vapours ariſe here and there, like 
thoſe from the kettle, but not ſo thick. | 

Adrian. I really do ſee them rife ! Hold, Pau- 
lina, look down towards the middle, Do you. 
fee them ? 

Paulina. Yes, yes, I ſee them too, brother. 

Mr. Vernon. Well, my children, theſe va- 
pours riſe in the ſame manner as thoſe from the 
boiling water. The ſun heats the water that is 
ſpread on the terrace juſt as the fire heats the 
water that is thut up in the kettle. You know, 
Paulina, what a heat the ſun gives? 

Paulina. O yes, papa, | feit it, indeed, juſt 
now in my little corner, when it ſluned on me. 


Afr. 
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B Mr. Vernon. It heats the water on the ter- 
race in the ſame manner; that is what makes it 
riſe in vapours like that from the kettle. Hold, 
do you ſee how the ſun ſhines alſo below on the 
water in the ditch ? 

Paulina. Yes, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. That water muſt then riſe alſy 
in vapours; but theſe vapours are not ſo thick 
as thoſe from the water ſpread over the ter- 
race. 

Adrian. And why not, papa? 

Mr. Vernon. There is but a little water on 
the terrace, ſo that water is eaſily heated; but 
in the ditch there is a great deal of water, there. 
fore that water cannot be heated ſo ſoon. You 
may have obſerved in the kitchen that it takes 
much leſs time to make a little water boil in a 
ſmall kettle, than to make a great deal of water 
boil in a great boiler. 

Adrian. That is true, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. You need not, then, be aſtoniſh- 
ed that the water in the ditch does not ſend 
forth ſuch thick vapours as thoſe from the ter- 
race; and that 1s the reaſon why you cannot 
ſee the vapours which riſe from the water in the 
ditch. : P 

Paulina. But, papa, how do they know that 

| vapours 
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vapours riſe out of water in the ditch, ſince they 
do not fee them? 

Mr. Vernon. Becauſe it has been obſerved, 
that ditches, ponds, and other collections of wa- 
ter, exhauſt themſelves by little and little, if 
they do not receive freſh ſupplies. But do you 
know what we have to do, that you may con- 
vince yourſelves with your own eyes. 

Adrian. Ah! what then, papa ? 

Myr. Vernon. We will go and put a great 
bucket near the ditch in the garden, and pour 
water in it up to the brim, till there be no room 
for it to hold more. Then we will let that 
water ſtand during ſome days, without adding 
any freſh to it. In looking to-morrow into the 
bucket, you will ſee that it will not he exactly 
full up to the brim, but that it will have rather 
leſs water than to-day ; after to-morrow it wall 
have ſtill leſs, and leſs again the day following, 
and fo on for the reſt, till it becomes abſolutely 
empty, provided that it ſhould not however rain 
in this interval; for you know very well that 
the rain would give it an additional quantity of 
water. 

Adrian. I ſhall be very glad to make that ex- 
periment. 

Mr. Vernon. We can begin it this very day, 

and 
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and we will go and ſee every day how much of 
the water has evaporated out of the bucket. But 
tell me, Paulina, when you have ſpilt ſome wa. 
ter on your doll's frock, or when you have waſh. 
ed it, what do you do to make it dry again ? 

Paulina. I give it to Nancy, who places it be. 
fore the fire, or in the ſun. 

Mr. Vernon. And then the frock dries. Is not 
that ſo ? | f 

Paulina. Ves, certainly, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. And while it is drying, have not 
you ſeen it ſmoke ? | 

Paulina. O yes, when the heat of the fire, or 
the ſun, was very great. | 

Mr. Vernon. It was then that ſo many vapours 
came at once from the frock that you could ſee 
them; but when the fire was ſmall, or that the 
ſun was not very powerful, did you then alſo ſee 
the vapours come out of it? 

Paulina. No, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. Notwithſtanding, the frock did 
not dry the leſs, in time. 

Paulina. O certainly, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. You comprehend, then, that wa- 
ter evaporates,. although you may not ſee the 
vapour. But when there is neither fire nor wa- 
ter, and Nancy contents herſelf with hanging up 


the frock in the open air, does not this frock get 
dry 
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dry at laſt, although it may require a longer 
time ? 
Paulina. Yes, papa. 
Mi. Vernon. Thus, then, the heat of the ait 
alone ſuffices to make the water evaporate out of 
all that is damp. But do you know what be- 
comes of all the vapours, which ariſe either 
from the terrace, the ditch, Paulina's doll's 
frock, or, in ſhort, from every thing that is damp 
on earth? 

Paulina. No, papa. | 

Mr. Vernon. They riſe into the air, where 
they colle& together, and remain ſuſpended ; 
that is what forms the clouds. 

Paulina. What, papa, that great cloud that is 
ſo high, is that formed only of vapours ? 

Mr. Vernon. No, my child. But this is 
enough for to day on this ſubject. We will res 
new it in another converſation. 
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Mar. VERNON, PAULINA and ADRIAN, his 
Children. 


Adrian. Will you permit me, papa, to go and 
walk with my ſiſter in the garden? 

Ar. Fernon. I would willingly, my little man, 
but the weather is very cloudy ; I fear it will rain 
ſoon. See, I am not deceived; there are. the 
firſt Qops beginning to fall. 
Paulina. Ah! ſo much the worſe. But, no: 
it is ſo much the better, I would ſay ; the rain 
will ripen the gooſcberries. 

Mr. Vernon. That is true. The gooſeberries 
and all the other fruits are in want of it. 

Paulina. We ſhall have a good ſhower, for 
clouds are very black. 

Mr. Vernon. You remember, then, what the 
the clouds are formed of. 

Paulina. Yes, papa, they are vapours, like 
thoſe which came the other day out of the 
kettle. 

Vr. Vernon. You have retained that very 
well. In effect, as we ſaid in the ſame conver- 
ſation, all vapours which riſe from water, and 

every 
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every damp thing on the earth, mount high up 
juto the air, collect together, and then compoſe 
the clouds. But you recolle& what happens 
when the vapours are become too thick ? 

Adrian. Yes, papa; theſe vapours again turn 
to water. | 

Mr. Vernon. Wonderful! Very well; when 
the vapotirs which form the clouds are again be- 
come water, they fall as they do now, in drops 
of rain, 

Paulina. Yes, I underſtand; in the ſame man- 
ner as the vapours from the boiling water, which 
you received in the porringer, fell in drops all 


along from the edge of it. 
Mr. Vernon. It could not be better explained, 


my dear Paulina; but do you know why the va- 
pours riſe and the drops fall? 

Adrian. No. papa. 

Mr. Fernen. It is becauſe the yapours are 
lighter than the air, and the drops of water 
heavier. 

Paulina. I do not comprehend that clearly, 
papa. | 
Mr. Vernon. I will explain it to you in another 
way. See J have here a little ſtone and a little 
bit of wood, take them both, and throw them 
into that waſh-hand baſon, which is full of 


water. 
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Paulina (after having thrown them into thy 
water.) O there is the little ſtone at the bottom 
and the bit of wood alſo; but no, the bit of 
wood returns to the top of the water. 
Adrian. And the ſtone, will it return alſo, 

papa? | 

Mr. Vernon. No, my dear, the ſtone will al. 
ways ſtay at the bottom of the water, and the 
bit of wood will always come up again to the 
furface of the water, Look attentively, if I puſh 
the bit of wood with my hand to the bottom 
of the bowl, as ſoon as I ceaſe holding it, it 
comes up again. 

Adrian. Yes, that is true, papa. 

Paulina. And the ſtone ? 

Mr. Vernon. If I withdraw it from the bottom 
of the bowl, and let it go, it again ſinks to the 
bottom as before. 

Adrian, Yes, I fee it; the ſtone cannot ſtay 
on the water, and the bit of wood cannot ſtay 
at the bottom. 

Mr. Vernon. I ſhall now put by turns into 
your hands a large ſtone and a large piece of 
wood: Hold, is not this piece of wood of the 
fame bigneſs as that ſtone ? 

Adrian. Yes, papa, the ſame. 

Mr. Vernon. Could you lift up this piece of 
wood, and hold it in your hands ? 


Adrian. 
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Adrian. I will try, papa (he lifts. up tlie piece 
of wood, and carries it.) O yes, I am ſtrong 


enough to hold it. 


Mr. Vernon. Now let us try the ſtone. 

Adrian ſendeauouring to raiſe the flone.) O no, 
papa, it is too heavy for me; it is.as much as I 
can do to ſtir it. 

Mr. Vernon. You are then well convinced 
withia yourſelf that the ſtone is heavier than 
the wood, although it be only. of the ſame fize. 

Adrian. There is not the leaſt doubt of it. 

Mr. Vernon. I am going to throw the ſtone 
and the piece of wood into this bucket full of 
water. 

Paulina. There, the ſtone ſtays at the bottom, 
and the piece of wood returns to the top. 

Adrian. From what cauſe does that happen 
then, papa ? | 
Ar. Verzon. It is becauſe the wood being 
lighter than an equal proportion of water, riſes 
to the top; and the ſtone, on the contrary, being 
heavier than an equal proportion of water, finks 
to the bottom. It is the ſame with the clouds; 
the vapours of which they are formed are lighter 
than the air, and that is the realon they incline, 
the piece of wood to riſe above it, but when 
they again turn to water, that water being heavier 
tan the air, it muſt, like the ſtone, fall below. 
Adrian. 
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Adrian. But, papa, I thought after all you 
had told me that vapours were always water. 

Mr. Vernon. Yes, in reality, Adrian, they are 
always water; but not water only, vapours are 
water mixed with hot air; that is to ſay, with 
air and fire, Hot air mixed with vapours makes 
them lighter than water alone, as I am going to 
prove to you. (Mr. Vernon has a bowl full of 
ſoap-ſuds brought, with a pipe of ſtraw.) Look 
attentively, my children, I now take a little ſoap- 
ſuds at the end of this pipe. See, it forms into 
a drop, and the drop falls. I will take another, 
and blow within, you will ſee the difference [ke 
blows.) 

Paulina. O, papa, what a pretty ball! it is 
of all colours! 

Mr. Vernon (ſhaking the bladder from the end 
of Nis pipe). Do you lee, it now 'floats in the 
air, becauſe its weight is nearly equal to that of 
a like bulk of air. If I could have made it a 
great deal longer, inſtead of floating, it would 
have aſcended rapidly, like ſmoke, becauſe it 
would have been much lighter than a bulk of 
air of its own ſize. 

Adrian. O, papa, how extraordinary it is 
That is perhaps alſo what makes thoſe great 
balloons mount, which we have ſeer riſe, with 
men in them, up above the clouds, 
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Mr. Vernon. Ves, my dear Adrian; and I am 
delighted at your having conjectured that of 
yourſelf. Let us return to our ſoap bladders. I 
am going to touch it with the end of my finger. 
See, my children, it breaks. The hot air that 
I blew there comes out of it, and diſperſes it- 
ſelf in the room ; but the water and ſoap are 
not light enough to be able to bear up in the 
ſame way ; they muſt therefore fall, and they do 
fall, as you have ſeen them, in little drops. It 
is juſt the ſame with the vapours in the clouds: 
Vapours are little bladders of water mixed with 
hot air. Theſe bladders are exactly the ſame 
as thoſe I have juſt made, only they are very 
ſmall. As long as the water bladders remain 
whole, they float in the air like ſoap” blad- 
ders; but as ſoon as theſe little bladders burſt, 
either from their being puſhed too violently one 
againſt another, or through whatever other cauſe 
it may be, then the hot air that they encloſe 


comes out, and only the water remains ; and as- 


that is too heavy to be able to ſtay in the air, it 
falls immediately, and in falling collects itſelt 
together in little drops, like thoſe which you 
lee fall at preſent. Do you comprehend now 
how rain is formed ? a 
Paulina. Ves, yes, papa; and for the future 
when it wets us, we ſhall at leaſt be able to tell 
why we are wet. 
THE 
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FATAL EFFECTS OF PASSION, 


n 


Mas. CLAREMo NT, AGATHA her Daughter, 
EMILY her Nzece, and JUSTINA her Maiting- 
woman. 


Agatha. O come, mama, into my couſin's 
toom. Look there, do you ſee her looking. 
glaſs all in pieces, and here, near the table, x 
great heap of china broke. Poor Emily will 
have enough vexation about it. How could that 
have happened ? ; 

Mrs. Claremont. I know nothing of it, Aga» 
tha. I will call Juſtina to inform me. {She 
calls) Juſtina, Juſtina. 

Juſtina (coming). What would you pleaſe to 
have, madam ? 

Mrs. Claremont. I wiſh to know the cauſe of 
this deſtruction. 

Juftina (with embarraſſment). Madam, it 1 
— O I dare not tell you what. 

Mrs. Claremont. Fear nothing, ſpeak. The 
miſchief is done. Is it you who have been the 
cauſe of it ? 

Juſtina. O, no, madam, I had intended to 


have owned it to you immediately. I mult ſay 
however 
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however, that I gave occaſion to this misfortune; 
by another which befel me. 

Mrs. Claremont, Relate the thing as it hap- 
pened, 

Fuſtina. Thus it &, madam. While Miſs Emily 
was at breakfaſt with you, I was willing to put 
| her linen in order that was on the marble top of the 
drawers under the looking-glaſs. I do not know 
how it was done, but I puſhed againſt a pretty 
flower-pot that Miſs Emily had bought yeſterday, 
and which was hid under the folds of a napkin 
in ſuch a manner that I could not ſee it. The pot 
fell off the drawers, and was broke into a thouſand 
pieces. | 

Mrs. Claremont. And what did Emily do when 
you informed her of that accident ? 

Juſlina, O, madam ! ſhe was in ſuch a great 
paſſion, ſhe ſcolded me ſo much, that I did not 
know where to hide myſelf. At firſt T anſwered 
of ber nothing, for fear of making her yet more an- 

gry; but at laſt ſeeing that her paſſion did not 

is WJ abate, I could not hinder myſelf from ſaying to 
her, © After all, miſs, in what am 1 to blatfe ? 

he Could I foreſee that a flower- pot would be hid un- 
he ber a napkin?“ Theſe words only ſerved to enrage 
ber ſtill more.“ How, then, impertinent woman!“ 
to flic replied, © will you ſay it is my fault?” Upon 
ay chat (be ran towards the round- table to take up a 
er 1 bunch 
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bunch of keys; but, through the violence of her 
motion, ſhe overthrew the table, and all tle-china 
cups which were on it fell in pieces on the floor, 
In the deſpair that this new misfortune threw her 
into, ſhe would have flung the bunch of keys at 
my head; fortunately I ſtooped; the keys flew 
againſt the locking glaſs, and down it ſmaſhed all 
to pieces. 

AJrs. Claremont. Emily has gained much indeed 
by that fine ſtroke : and what did ſhe ſay chen? 

Juflina. O, madam ! I know nothing more. 
ran away from the room as faſt as my legs could 
carry me. In the firſt moment I would have gone 
to have carried my complaints to you on this ill- 
treatment, and aſked you for my diſmiſſal ; but! 
afterwards made another reflection that reſtrained 
me. Miſs Emily has ſuch a good heart, it is 
great pity ſhe inffers herſelf to be carried away by 
the firſt impulſe of paſſion, 

Ars. Claremont. Yes, indeed, it is a great pity, 
That fault alone poiſons all her good qualities 
With the beſt heart in the world, ſoon or late, 
ſome great misfortune will befall her, if ſhe con- 
tinues to abandon herfelf to her paſſions: but | 
know how to puniſh her in a manner that will 
oblige her to correct herſelf. Ihe china belonged 
to ler; ſhe could do what ſhe would with that; 


ſhall not give her any other in its place, But a: 
ts 
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to my glaſs, ſhe muſt pay me for that without de- 
lay: and as it was a very large and fine one, her 


purſe will remember it a long while. She will 


have all that time to learn what ſhe gains by giving 
herſelf up to her rage. That is not all: I forbid 
you, Juſtina, doing the leaſt thing for her, until 
{he comes to aſk your pardon, in a friendly man- 
ner, in my preſence, with the promiſe of never be- 
having to you as ſhe has done to day. 

Juſtina. O, madam, it is not neceſſary | Miſs 
Emily will ſoon make theſe reflections herſelf, and 
Jam already ſatisfied. 

Mrs. Claremont. But as for ine, I am not ſatisfied 
with her. She muſt be taught that ſhe ought no more 


to ill- treat you than any other perſon. TI will no 
longer keep you in my fervice, if you do not punc- 


tually execute what I preſcribe. Emily is not 
come into my houſe to have her diſpoſition ſpoiled, 
or I ſhould badly fulfil the promiſe I made my 
filter, when dying, whoentruſted me with her edu- 
cation : but there ſhe comes. Here, Emily. 
Emily (running and throtoing herſelf in Mrs. 
Claremont's arms.) O, my dear aunt, I know I de- 
ſerve all you can ſay to me, I merit the ſevereſt 
puniſhment, How foolith it was of me to let my- 
{elf be carried away ſo by my paſſion. Ah! if you 
could know how grieved I am about it. 
rs, Claremont, I believe it, Emily; but the 
12 regret 
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regret always comes too late, and can make no re- 


paration : and if you had flruck Juſtina on the 
head with your keys, and that 

Emily. For pity's fake, my dear aunt, J conjure 
you not to ſay another word about it; you pierce 
me to the heart. I know not where to hide my 
ſhame and ſorrow. My dear Juſtina, I beg you 
to forgive me; if it ſhould ever happen that I 
ſhould put myſelf in a paſſion with you again, and 
behave ill to you, you will have only to anſwer, 
* Emily, do you remember the bunch of keys?” 


and I ſhall then be very ſure to ſtay my anger, 
But that is nor all: take it, my dear Juſtina, (put. 
ting her purſe inta her hand), this is to make you 
forget the vncaſineſs that I have cauſed you. 


Jalliva (wiping her eyes.) No, miſs, this is 


too much. I am not in want of it. I will not 
take it. 

Mrs. Claremont. You ought to take it, Juſtina; 
Emily oft-1s it, to ſhew you that ſhe ſpares nothing 


to repair her fault: but, however, ſhe muſt not 


think that an injury can be repaid by any ſum of 


money. I am, in other icſpects, charmed with 
her having herſelf thought of aſking your for- 
giveneſs, and making you all the amends in her 
power. If ſhe had been wanting in it, it would 


have been neceſſary that I ſhould have given her 


the leſſon myſelf. I am obliged to her for having 


anticipated 
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anticipated me, as it proves that ſhe is penetrated 
with regret for the fault ſhe has committed. 

Emily. O yes, my dear aunt, I feel it but too ſe- 
vercly. 

Mrs, Claremont. In that cafe I ſhall ſay no more 
about it, and ſhall only give you up to your own 
rc ſiection, and your own regret : but you, my dear 
Agatha, receive a uſeful leſſon from your couſin's 
misfortune, and ſee what happens to thoſe who 
ſuſfer themſelves to be overcome by paſſion, . Far 
from being able to procure themſelves through it 
any alleviation, they only draw on new troubles, 
and precipitate themſelves into the molt diſtreſſing 
embarraſſments. Think of the dreadful remorſe 
which would have forever followed the unhappy 
Emily, if ſhe had ſtruck Juſtina on the head with 
her keys, and coſt her an eye. Therefore, when 
you feel anger ready to take poſſeflion of you, call 
to mind this event, and try to colle& all your 
ſtrength to overcome it at the ſame inſtant, If 
you do not thus accuſtom yourſelf betimes to go- 
vern yourſelf, you will become the {port of all your 
paſhons; and, after their having rendered you a 
thouſand times an object of derition in the eyes of 
reaſonable people, perhaps they will in the end 


force you, in ſpite of yourſelf, into misfortunes, of 


which the idea alone would make you ſhudder, and 
which you would with in vain, every day of your 


life, to redeem with the price of your blood. 
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FO A BEGGAR GIRL. 
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Poor little Beggar Girl, how hard thy lot; 
Not rags enough to ſave thee from the froſt; 
No much-lov'd home! no warm paternal cot 
Poor wand'ring child, alas! how art thou loſt! 


Thy ſheeleſs feet quite crippled by the cold; 
A tear turn'd icicle on thy fad face: 

Here, take my mite ; had I the means, I'd fold 
Thee to my heart, and fill a mother's place. 


But take the little all I have tö give, | ; 
And with it mild Compaſſion's ſtreaming tear; 

Had I a flore, thou ſhould'ſt of that receive; 
Misfortune's child is to this boſom dear: 

But though I can't a raiſing hand extend, 

Remember, Heaven will prove the orphan's friend! 
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Mus. VERNON, and PAULINA ber Daughter, 


Mrs. Vernon. See, Paulina, here is vour doll, 
that has, like you, arms, legs, a head, a noſe, a»wl 
a mouth. Is your doll a thing like you? Or o 
you think yourſelf a different thing from your 
doll ? 

Paulina O, it appears to me tliat I am quite a 
different thing, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. What difference is there then he- 
tween you two? What can you do, for example, 
that your doll would not be able to do ? 

Paulina. See, mama, I can raiſe my hand; I can 
run, jump, and ſtand on one foot, and the doll 
can do nothing of all this. a 

Hes Vernon. You are right. You can move 
about, and your doll cannot: but have not you 
ſeen your little brather's chaiſe roll along? That 
moves too. 

Paulina. Yes, mama, I believe it indeed, when 
Nancy draws it before, or puſhes it behind; it muſt 
move then, But as for me, I have no occaſion 
for any one to puſh me behind, or draw me before, 
to make me move. See, I know how to run-and 


jump quite alone, 
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Mis. Vernon. That is true; the chaiſe and the 
doll cannot move of themſelves; but as for you, 
you can move of yourſelf as you wiſh. Yon can 
get up, fit down, walk flowly, or run, as you think 
beſt. You can uſe your feet, your hands, and your 
tongue, juſt as you pleaſe. But, Paulina, your 
little brother cannot ſpeak, or jump, or run; he 
needs being carried like a doll, Is not he, at leaſt, 
the ſame thing as a doll ? 

Paulina. No, not entirely ; as it appears to me, 
mama, my little brother can lift up his hand, ſhake 
his head, and cry: and then babies become big, 
inſtead of which my doll will never grow big. 

Mrs. Vernon. Your obſervation is very juſt, 
But, Paulina, how do you know that your little 
brother can do all that you have juſt ſaid? 

Paulina, Becauſe I have ſeen it more than once, 

Mrs. Vernon, And with what have you ſeen it? 

Paulina, With my eyes, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. And if you bad not had eyes, 
could you have ſeen it ? 

Paulina, O no, without doubt. 

Ars. Vernon. You would not then have known 
whether your little brother were able to ſhake his 


head, or liſt up his hand. 


Paulina, No, indecd, I ſhould never have known 
it, 

Mrs. Vernen, And could you know any thing it 

| you 
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you had not eyes? Would you know, for example, 
what paſſes around you? 

Paulina. I think not, mama. I ſhould be then 
as J am during the night when I wake, and there 
is no light. It is as if there were nothing in the 
room. | 

Mrs. Vernon, True, it is the ſame thing. But 
ſhut your eyes an inſtant: very good. Now tell 
me whether that table on which you lean is fott 
or hard? 

Paulina. The table is hard, mama, 

Mrs. Vernon, How do you know that, my child? 
You cannot ſee, your eyes being ſhut. 

Paulina. No mama, I cannot fee, certainly. But 
I know very well that the table is hard when L 
touch it, 

Mes. Vernon. So you can know by the feel, 
without making uſe of your eyes to ſee it? 

Paulina. Les, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. You can then know any thing in 
two ways; by the fight, and by the feel! 

Paulina, That is true, mama. | 

Ars. Vernon. Shut your eyes again a little while, 
and put your haads behind your back. What is 
this I put under your noſe ? 

Paulina, A roſe, mama. ; 

Ars. Vernon, You have gucſſed right. But how 

15 do 
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do you know that it is a roſe, ſince you have nei- 
ther ſeen it, nor touched it? 

Paulina, Becauſe I ſmelt it. Nothing in the 
world has ſuch a fine ſcent, 

Drs. Vernon. Thus, my child, you can alſo 
know ſomething by the ſmell. 

Paulina, That is true, mama. 

Atrs. Vernon. There are then three ways by 
which you can know things ; fight, feeling, and 
ſmell ? 

(Paulina half opens her eyes, } 

Mrs. Vernon. No, no, Paulina, I have not finiſh- 
ed: eyes ſhut again, if you pleaſe. 

Paulina. Hold, mama, I muſt put you on your 
guard. I ſhould cheat in ſpite of myſelf. 

Mrs. Vernon. How fo? 

Paulina. It is in vain I would wiſh not to do it; 
I cannot keep my eyes ſhut ſo long. They open 
of themſelves before I think of it. 

Mrs. Vernon. Come, I ſhall bind your eyes with 
a handkerchief in ſuch a manner, that you will 
not be able to ſee any more if you ſhould wiſh it. 

(She ties her handkerchief over her eyes.) 

Mrs. Vernon, Very well, do you fee now ? 

Paulina, No, mama, I do not ſee any thing, in- 
deed. | | 

(Mrs, Vernon makes a ſion, without ſpeaking, to 

Henricttay 
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Henrietta, her eldeſi daughter, who is at play 
with her little brother and his nurſe, at- the 
other end of the room, to approach feftly.) 


Mrs. Vernon (to Paulina.) You are very ſure 
you ſee nothing. That is not all: put one of you 


hands behind your back, and ſtop your noſe with 


the other, to be as ſure that you will not be able to 


either touch or ſmell. Kemain thus; there is a 
viſitor who I am going to announce to you. 


(To Henrietta.) Pray, come forward and wiſh: 


Paulina good morning? 
Henrietta, Good morning, Paulina. 
Paulina (ſprightly.) Good morning, Henrietta. 


Mes. Vernon. Ah, ah, Paulina, how do you 
know, then, it is Henrietta who wiſhes you good 


morning. 
Paulina. Becauſe I heard her, mama. I may 


well know my ſiſter's voice. 
Mrs. Vernon. Very well. Here is a new diſco- 


very: you know likewiſe ſomething not from ſeeing, 


feeling, or ſmelling, but from hearing only. Thus, 
then, here are already four means by which you 
can know things; the ſight, feeling, ſmell, and 
nearing. 
Paulina. Ves, indeed, mama, I am acquainted 
with four ways. f 
Mrs, Vernon, Replace yourſelf as you were juſt 
16 now. 
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now. Henrietta will go, and with her hands top 
your ears beſides. In that ſtate you can neither 
dee, nor feel, nor ſmell, nor hear. Let us try if 
there remains any other way by which you may 
yet know ſomething. 
Paulina, Try, mama, T wait your experiment, 
Mrs. Vernon. Open your mouth. What am] 
putting in it? | 
Paulina (after having taſted ) It is currant jelly, 
Mrs. Vernon. And how do you know that? 
Paulina, Rely on my taſte, I am a connoif- 
ſeur. 
Mrs. Vernon. Your taſte has not deceived you, 
Your taſte | but there is then a fifth way by which 
you can know ſomething, Could you name theſe 
five ways to me, or ſhall I tell them you yet once 
more: | 
Paulina. I would rather you fhould tell them, 
mama, that I may the better remember them, 
As for me, I might let one of them eſcape; and, 
. honeſtly, 1 ſhould regret its loſs. | 
Ms. Vernon (after havins unbound Paulina“ 
eyes.) The five means by which we can know any- 
thing, or acquire knowledge, are ſight, feeling, 
{mell, hearing, and taſte, They are called the five 
ſcnſes. 1 
Paulina. J am very glad in being aſſured, that 


not 
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not one of them are wanting in me. I know very 
well how to ſee, feel, ſmell, hear, and taſte. 

M.. Vernon.” And your doll, can ſhe do any one 
of theſe things? 

Paulina. I defy her to do only one of them. I 
give her her choice. 

Mrs. Vernon. There is then a great difference 
between you two, Your doll can neither move of 
herſelf, nor fee, nor feel, nor ſmell, nor hear, nor 
taſte, like you; and do you know what thoſe are 
called who can do this ? 

Paulina. No, mama, 

Mrs. Vernon, They are called living and ani- 
mated beings, Thus you are a living and animated 
being, and your doll is not, But tell me now, are 
ſuch creatures as dogs, cats, and birds, living and 
animated beings or not? 

Paulina, 1 think they are, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. You are right in thinking wv, for 
the cat can move of herſelf as well as you ; and 
I doubt even whether ſhe knows not how to run 
a little faſter, and juwp a little higher : is not that 
true ? 

Paulina. Yes, mama, I allow her theſe advan- 
tages, 

Mrs. Vernon. And when you go to her, clapping 


your hands, can ſhe hear the noiſe you make * 
Paulina, 
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Paulina. O ſhe hears it, without doubt, for 
ſhe inſtantly begins running away. 

Mrs. Fernon. And when you touch her behind 
with your ſtick? | 

Paulina. She runs ſtill faſter. 

Mrs. Vernon. She is then ſenſible of feeling? 

Paulina. Yes, mama, I aſſure you, the is very 
tender on that point. 

Mrs. Vernon. But without purſuing her, when 
you only ſhew her the ſtick in a threatening 
manner? 

Paulina. She ſees it ſo well, that I very ſoon 
ſee her no longer. 

Mrs. Vernon. Here are already three ſenſes 
ſhe poſſeſſes like you; the ſight, feeling, and 
hearing. Let us ſee if the yet has ſmell and 
taſte. 

Paulina. O J can anſwer you that; ſhe ſmells 
a fric aſſee a great way, and throw her a bit of 
mutton and a cork, ſhe will know the difference 
very well. 

Mrs. Vernon. It is the ſame with all other 
animals. They can move of themſelves as they 
will; they can ſee, feel, ſmell, hear, and taſte, 
like us; they are then like us living and ani- 
mated beings. Your doll can do nothing of all 
that; your doll is therefore a lifeleſs and inani- 
mate being, ſuch as that table and theſe chairs, 

Paulina. 


re 
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Paulina. J have then fomething more than 
theſe chairs, that table,. and my doll, but what 
have I more than the cat? 

Mrs. Vernon. One thing very precious, and of 
which we will ſpeak in another converſation ;: 
one thing which you could find out even in your 
| queſtion, for puſs in her-whole life would not be 
able to make me that queſtion. 


— — D——_— — — 
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Mas. VERNON, and PAULINA her Daughter. 


Mrs. Vernon. Paulina, ſhut your eyes, and do. 
not open them till I tell you. Very well. Now 
think of Nancy. Is it not as if you ſee her? 

Paulina. Yes, mama ; I ſeem to ſee her in 
reality. 

Mrs. Vernon. And how do you ſee her? 
| Paulina. As if ſhe were before-me ; or, ra- 

ther, as if ſhe were in my head. 

Mrs. Pernan. Very well, Paulina, when Nancy 

eing abſent, you ſee her, notwithſtanding, as if 
ſhe were in your head, or before you, then you 
repreſent to yourſelf what is called Nancy's 

Image, 
Paulina, 
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Paulina. May I now open my eyes? 

Mrs. Vernon. Yes, my child. But tell me, 
as you have juſt thought of Nancy, cannot vou 
think alſo in the ſame manner of your little bro- 
ther, your ſiſter, your doll, and your grand. 
mama's houſe. 

Paulina. Ves, certainly; I thought of all You 
have juſt ſaid as faſt as you named them. 

Ars. Vernon. Is it not as though you had all 
theſe objects before you when you think of 
them? 

Paulina. Ves, mama, I fee them before me, 
as though I had my eyes open. Why did You 
make me ſhut them juſt now ? 

Mrs. Fernon, Becauſe not being taken up with 
any thing elſe, you muſt think entirely on Nancy, 
and, conſequently, retrace her image more lively, 
You muſt alſo have better remarked, what pro- 
perly happens when one thinks of any thing; 
but you may think, even when you have your 
eyes open. For example, think now of you 
little brother. Do you not ſee his image, with 
out having occaſion to ſhut your eyes? 

Paulina. Yes, mama, I ſee him ſmile at me. 

Mr. Vernon. Now think of the table that 1s 
below in the dining-room. Would you not be 
able to tell me exactly what colour it is, as 
though you ſee it, Is it black or white? 

Paulina, 
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Paulina. Neither the one nor the other, ma« 
ma; it is cheſnut colour. 

Mrs. Vernon. Is it round or ſquare ? 

Paulina.. It is round. 

Mrs. Vernon. Wonderful! You ſee then that 
in thinking of the table, you can repreſent its 
image to yourſelf, and tell me its colour and its 
form as well as if it were under your eyes. 

Paulina, That is true, mama; but how does 
it happen ? 

Mrs. Vernon. That table has made a ſtrong 
impreſſion on your fight, which is, as you know, 
one of your ſenſes ; that impreſſion once made 


is ſufficient to recall the image of the table every 


time that you think of it, 

Paulina. But, mama, it ſometimes happens 
that I think of things which I have never ſeen, 
For example, I figure to myſelf, at this moment, 
a doll twice as large as my own; I give her a 
ſine gold and filver gown, pearl bracelets, and a 
diamond necklace. I have never really ſeen a 
doll of ſuch a fize, nor ſo well adorned. How 
then is it that I can repreſent to myſelf its 
image? | 

Mrs. Vernon. That explanation would actually 
lead us too far; it is ſufficient that you compre- 
hend, that in thinking of a thing which you have 
looked at attentively, you can repreſent to your- 
lelf its image whenever you pleaſe. But tell 

me, 
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me, does it not often happen to you to hear 3 
drum, ſmell a roſe, eat ſtrawberries, and touch 
ſatin ? 

Paulina. Yes, certainly, mama. 

Ars. Vernon, Think of the drum. What haps 
pens from it ? 

Paulina. I think I hear the noiſe of it, 

Ars. Vernon. And the roſe ? 

Paulina. I think I ſmell the ſweet odour of it, 

Mrs. Vernon. And the ſtrawberries ? 

Paulina. | think I taſte them; they make my 
mouth water, 

Mrs. Vernon. And the ſatin * 

Paulina. I think I feel it yet. O how ſoft it 
is under my fingers! | 

Mrs. Vernon. Do you comprehend, Paulina, 
theſe objects have before made a lively impreſ- 
ſion on your ſenſes; the drum on your hearing; 
the roſe on your ſmell; the {ſtrawberries on your 
taſte, and the ſatin on your feeling. Theſe im- 
preſſions are called Senſations. You recall each 
object when you think of it, and the effect it 
has produced on you is nearly the ſame as thatthe 
recollection produces again at this moment; but 
I am afraid of fatiguing your mind. We will re- 
new this converſation another time. 

Paulina. As you like, mama ; but be, how- 
ever, perſuaded, that. I ſhall never be tired of 
talking with you. 
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THE DEAD BIRD. 


; 
Mas. VERNON, and PAULINA her Daughter: 


Paulina. See, ſee, mama, there is a little 
bird laid on the ground aſleep. 

Mrs. Vernon. That bird is not afleep, my 
child; birds never ſtretch themſelves on the 
ground thus to ſleep; when they feel ſleep com- 
ing on, they go and perch on a branch, where 
they hold themſelves ſtrongly hooked with their 
tect, and their head hid under one of their wings, 
they ſhut their eyes and fall aſleep. 

Paulina. What is that bird doing then, mama? 

Mrs. Vernon. Go and pick it up, and I will 
tell you. 

Paulina. But, mama, if I go near, the bird 
will hy away. 

Mrs. Vernon. No, no, Paulina, it will not x 
away, I'll anſwer for it. 

(Paulina goes to pick up the bird.) 

Paulina. O fee, mama, it no longer knows 


how to ſupport its ſhaking head, and its eyes are 
thut ! 


Mrs. Vernon. Hold, touch its body; the poor 
creature 1s {till quite warm ; its little feet and 
wings have not yet loſt their ſuppleneſs. 

Paulina. 
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Paulina. But, mama, why does it not 97 
away? 

Mis. Vernon. Do you recolle&, Paulina, that 
I told you the other day the birds, the cat, and 
all animals, are living and animated, becauſe 
they can move of them. elves, and are capable 
of ſeeing, hearing, and feeling; but that you 
doll is not living and animated, becauſe ſhe can 
do nothing of all this? 

Paulina. Ves, mama, I recolle& it. 

Ars. Vernon. Very well, my child. That 
bird has been living and animated, becauſe it 
was able to move of itſelf, and was capable of 
hearing, ſeeing, and feeling, as well as othe; 
birds; but now it is no longer living and ani- 
mated, becauſe it cannot move of itſelf any 
more, and is incapable of hearing, ſceing, ot 
feeling. See, I am going to prick it with a pin, 

Paulina. O mama, if you ſhould hurt it. 

Mrs. Vernon. Fear nothing, my child, I will 
not hurt it e pricks the bird with a pin in di 
ferent parts.) Hold, fee if it ſtirs. It feels no 
more of my pricking it than your doll would 
feel of it. If that bird were ſtill alive and ani- 
mated, and I were to prick it as I do now, or 
you were to clap your hands, or to pretend t9 
drive it away with your handkerchief, then it 
would feel the prick, hear the noiſe of your 
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hands, or ſee the motion of your handkerchief, 
and inſtantly fly away; or if I ſhould hold it 
by the beak, as I hold it now, we ſhould ſee 
it ſtruggle to try to eſcape; but were I to prick 
it a thouſand times with the pin, were you to 
clap with your hands, or to threaten it with your 
handkerchief as much as you pleaſe, the poor 
bird will Know nothing about it; it can neither 
ſee, hear, nor feel. 

Paulina. When will it be able to do all that 
again, mama ? 

Mrs. Fernon. It will never be able to do it 
again, Paulina, When a creature once ceaſes 


| to be living and animated, it is no longer capable 


of again becoming ſo. It will no more ſing, 
eat, drink, or fly about with the other birds, 

Paulina. But, mama, what hinders it ? 

Mrs. Vernon. Its being dead. 

Paulina. And what is that being dead ? 

Mrs. Vernon. I do not know, Paulina, if I 
ſhall be able to explain it to you. You lee 
clearly that bird no longer appears. to be the 
ſame as at the time when it was alive. Its 
head, beak, feet, and wings are no longer like 
the other birds which fly around us. 

Paulina. That is true, mama. f 

Mi Vernon. You can then conceive by that, 
Paulina, that in the body of a living bird there 
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muſt be ſomething which is not to be found in 
the body of a dead bird; and as that is what 
makes a living bud able to move of itſelf, that 
is what alſo makes a dead bird incapable df 
having any movemeat of its own. 
Paulina. And what is that thing, mama ? 
Mrs. Vernon. That which makes a living 


bird able to move of itſelf, and makes it alſo 


capable of hearing, ſeeing, and feeling, is called 
animal life. As long as that life is in the body 
of a bird, fo long that bird is living and ani. 
mated, capable of moving of itſelf as well as, 
of hearing, ſeeing, and feeling; but from the 
- anſtant when life goes out of the body of the 
bird, the bird ceaſes to breathe, and is then 
dead, that is to ſay, incapable of hearing, ſee- 
ing, feeling, and moving of itſelf. 


Paulina Put, mama, how do you know that 


life is not in it? 

Ars. Vernon. I can know eit is no longer in 
the body of a bird, when that bird can ne 
longer move of itſelf. and is incapable of hear- 
ing, ſeeing, and feeling. Hold, look here, | 
am going to open this one's eyes. Paſs your 
hand backwards and {orwards before them. It 
the poor creature were ſtill alive, it would fee 
your hand, and try to fly away; but now it is 
dead it ſecs nothing, although its eyes be * 
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and turned towards you. If I had a lighted 
candle here, you would fee it gliſten in the 


bird's eyes; and notwithitanding that, the bird 
would not {ee it. It muſt be then that in the 
body of that bird, while it yet lived, there was 
ſomething that made it ſee with its eyes, and 
that thing which we call the life of the bird, be 
ing no longer in it, it can no longer fee. 

Paulina Ah! I begin to underſtand, mama. 

Mrs, Vernon. Would you with me to try to 
nuke it ſtill clearer to you by a compariſon ? 

Paulina. Would I with, mama! You could 
not give me greater pleaſure, 

Mrs. Vernon. It is the ſame as if vou were in 
your room, the window open, and you look into 
the garden; as long as you are in your room, 
and before the window, you can fee in the gar- 
den all that paſſes there; but if you go out of 
your room, will you be longer able to ſee through. 
the window? 

Paulina, No, certainly not, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. Very well, my child; it is the 
fame with the life of the bird; as long as life is 
in the bird's body, it ſees through the creature's 
eyes all that paſſes around it, as you {ee through 
Your room window all that paſſes outſide; but as 
oon as the life of the bird has left its body, then 
its eyes being open are of no more uic than your 

room 
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room window being open when you are nod 
there. Thus the eyes, like the window, are 
wide open, but there is no longer any thing tg 
look out of them, 

Paulina. That is true, mama; but if I again 
enter my room, I can ſtill ſee very well through 
the window. 

Mrs. Vernon. Yes, doubtleſs, my child; and 
if life could re-enter into the body of the bird, 
before it becomes corrupted, it would again be 
able to ſee with its eyes as before. But here is 
the difference, you can always re-enter into your 
room when you will ; but when the life of the 
bird is once gone out of its body, it re-enters 
there no more, and that is the reaſon why a 
dead bird can no longer ſee, nor uſe any other 
of its ſenſes, any more than it can move of it- 
ſelf. | | 

Paulina. And 1s it the fame with us when we 
die:? [ 

Mrs. Vernon. Alas! yes, my child. But this 
ſubject would lead us now too far, it muſt there- 
fore be reſerved for a time when you will be 
better enabled to comprehend what I ſhall have 
to ſay to you upon it. 
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Mas. VERNON, and PAULINA her Daughter. 


Mrs. Vernon. Paulina, we proved the other 
day that you have ſomething more than your doll, 
becaule you can move of yourſelf, you can 
ſee, feel, ſmell, hear, and taſte, and your doll can 
do nothing of all this. Do you ſtill remember 
. 

Paulina. Ves, very well, mama. 

Mrs. Fernon. But do you alſo remember, we 
afterwards obſerved that dogs, cats, and birds 
could move of themſelves, and were as equally 
capable of ſeeing, feeling, ſmelling, hearing, and 
taſting as we are? 

Paulina. O, I have not forgot it. 

Mrs. Fernmm. You aſked me, on that occa- 
hon, what you then had more than the cat. 

Paulina. Yes, I recollect it; and you, on 
your kde, promiſed, to inform me. I am not 
(ets curious to day than I was the other day. 

Vis. Vernon. Let us fee if I ſhall be able, in 
the end, to explain it to you. Anſwer me firſt, 
can you do any thing that the cat could not do? 

Paulina. Yes, mama, I can dreſs my doll, 
and the cat at moſt could only know how to 
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undreſs her, with a ſtroke of her claw, as it has 
happened more than once. N 

Mrs. Vernon. Is this all that you can do more 
than her? 2 
Paulina. No, mama, I can chatter with you 

all day long, and the cat has never a word to 
ſay to you. 

Mrs. Vernon. That is true. 'The cat would 
not know how to ſpeak. But do not you re- 
member, my child, that we ſaw the other day, 
at my ſiſter's, two parrots, which had juſt been 
made a preſent to her. 'Thofe parrots talked 
aſtoniſhingly. We heard them ſay very plainly, 
Scratch, ſcratch Poll. Have you breakfaſted, 
Poll?“ and many other ſimilar phraſes. 

Paulina. That is true, mama. But my aunt 
aſſured me neither the one parrot nor the other 
knew how to ſay any thing but what they had 
learned, from its being conſtantly repeated to 
them ; they had only the ſame words at their 
tongue's end, and they always gave the ſame 
anſwer to whatever queſtion was put to them, 
becauſe they knew not any thing elſe, and un- 
derſtood nothing of what was ſaid to them. 

Mrs. Vernon. My filter was right. Except 
two or three things, to which they have accul- 
tomed a parrot, as you have accuſtomed your 


dog to come when he is called, it does not com- 
prehend 
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prehend a ſyllable of the diſcourſe which is held 
to it. But you, Paulina, you underſtand what 
we aſk you, you pay attention to it, and before 
anſwering you reflect on what you ought to ſay. 
When you have well reflected, your anſwer is 
agreeable to the queſtion that we aſked you, and 
then we ſay you have anſwered rationally, and 
therefore are poſſeſſed of reaſon. 

Paulina. O, I underſtand. Inſtead of which 
the parrot cannot reflect on what it ought to 
anſwer, becauſe it is not poſſeſſed of reaſon. 

Mrs. Vernon. Yes, Paulina, reaſon, that is 
the word, and it is preciſely what you have 
more than the parrot and the cat. 

Paulina. Thus animals have no reaſon at all 
then, mama ? 

Mrs. Vernon. They have only a weak faculty 
which is called inſtinct, and which extends but 
little farther than what ſerves to preſerve their 
lives. For example, when you cry puls, puls, 
the cat hears, and ſhe underitands that you call 
her to give her ſome milk, or ſomething to eat; 
then ſhe runs towards you, ſets up her tail, 
and purrs for you to give her what is neceſſary 
to continue her life. The fame when you ſay, 
Get along, ſhe underſtands again that you would 
perhaps Kill her, if ſhe ſhould ſtay any longer, 
and the takes to flight to preſerve her life, but 
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that is all. She can underſtand nothing more, 
whatever you fay to her, and it is nearly the 
fame with all other animals. Inſtead of which 
we can comprehend all that is ſaid to us, and 
converſe among ourſelves on all ſorts of ſub. 
Jes, and from that cauſe we alone are properly 
ſaid to be poſſeſſed of reaſon. 

Paulina. This is a great advantage we haye 
over animals. | 

Mrs. Vernon. You will feel the value of it 
ſtill better, when you have exerciſed your reaſon 
more; that is to ſay, when you are capable of 
reflecting with more attention. 

Paulina. Ah, mama, pray help me to reflect. 

Mrs. Vernon. It is the principal object of all 
our diſcourſe. But let us continue. We faid 
the other day that birds are poſſeſſed of animal 
life, which makes them living and animated: 
that is to ſay, they can move of theinſelves, and 
they are capable of hearing, ſceing, and feel- 
ing. Have we allo animal lite, Paulina, or have 
we not * | 

Paulina. I know nothing of it mama; I have 
never ſeen 1t. | 

Afrs. Fernen. Nor I neither. Yet as I fee 
that we are able to move of ourſelves, as well 
as living birds, I am ſenſible there muſt be in 
us likewiſe ſomething which gives our bodies 

motion. 
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motion. This ſomething, which in birds is 
called animal life, is in us called the foul. But, 
my child, look down there at that curtain, 

Paulina, O, mama, my little brother is cer- 
tainly behind there, with Nancy and my filter, 
who are playing at bo-peep to amuſe him. 

Mrs. Fernon. And how do you know that? 
You do not ſee them. 

Paulina. That is true. I do not ſee them, 
mama, but, I think, they muſt be behind there, 
becauſe I fee the curtain ſtir, juſt as it does 
when they play at bo-peep. 

Mrs. Vernon. You are right. You do not ſee 
either your little brother, or Nancy, or your 
ſiſter, but from the motion of the curtain you 
can judge they are behind. Very well, Paulina, 
it is juſt ſo with our ſouls. I neither ſee your 
foul nor my own, but I ſee that you live, and 
that you can move of yourſelf, Now we have 
ſeen, the other day, from the example of the 
dead bird, that a body cannot move of itfelf, 
when there is nothing within to give it motion. 
thus I can now judge by the motion of your 
body, that there muſt be a foul there which 
makes it move, although I do not fee that ſoul 
myſelf; as you now judge that your brother, 
your fifter, and Nancy are behind the curtain, 
though you Co not ſee them; becauſe you ſee 
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the curtain ftir, in the ſame manner as your bro. 


ther and fiſter are uſed to ſtir it, when they play [ 
at bo-peep with Nancy. F 
Paulina. I have a ſoul then, mama; and 7 
what is that foul, pray? 
Mrs. Vernon. As yet, my child, you are too . 
young to comprehend it entirely ; it will there- A» 
tore be ſufficient at preſent to explain to you ; 
that it is quite another thing from the body; for : 
a body, when it has no ſoul or animal life within { 
it, cannot move of itſelf at all, as you have 8 
ſeen by the dead bird; but a ſoul can move of * 
itſelf, it can alſo move as it will the body it tl 
animates. Thus the foul muſt be quite a dit. W 
ferent thing to the body, fince the foul only has it 
the action, and the body has none without the al 
ſoul. A bird, while it is living, that is, while it 
life animates it, can fly and reſt itſelf, eat and 5 
drink, ſing and do any thing it will; but a dead * 
bird, becauſe life no longer animates it, can do in 
nothing of that, but remains motionleſs, as you 
ſaw it the other day. 10 
Paulina. That is true, mama, the bird no fo 


longer moved. 
Mes. Vernon. And was it not as inſenſible as 
it was motionleſs ? | 
Paulina, Yes, without doubt ; for we pricked 
it with a pin, without its feeling, or knowing any 
thing of it. Mrs, 
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Mrs. Vernon. That was becauſe life was no 
longer in it. A body can feel nothing of itſelf, 
or have any knowledge of any thing. It is pro- 
perly the life that feels, and has a knowledge of 
what paſſes around it. It is that which gives 
animals the weak underſtanding of which they 
are ſuſceptible, and which is called inſtinct, as 
it is the ſoul which gives the human race a ſu- 
perior underſtanding, whiclr is called reaſon ; 
that alone renders the body living, and capable 
of feeling, hearing, ſmelling, taſting, and of 
moving itſelf; or rather it is that which ſpreads 
through all parts, which hears with its ears, ſees 
with its eyes, ſmells with its noſe, taſtes with 
its mouth, and which moves at its will, either 
altogether, or only in whichever of its members 
it pleaſes. Finally, without your ſoul you would 
not be able to underſtand what I have juſt ſaid 
to you, nor to feel how much that underſtand- 
ing exalts you above animals, 

Paulina. If it be my foul which makes me 
love you, mama, how ought I to thank heaven 
for having given it to me! 
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Mrs. VERNON, and PAULItA her Daughter, 


Mrs. Vernon. Look here, Paulina, I am going 
to open this drawer. What is there within it? 

Paulina. A white rthbon with red ſtripes, and 
little flowers between the ſtripes. O, how pretty 
it is! 

Mrs. Vernon. Now ſhut your eyes, Cannot 
you fill repreſent to yourſelf what there is in the 
drawer ? 

Paulina (her eyes ſhut). Yes, certainly, mama, 
A white ribbon with red ſtripes. It is as though 
I {till ſee the little flowers. 

Ars. Vernon. You ſee this ribbon nearly as 
you would fee your doll in the looking-glaſs, if 
the were placed behind you in ſuch a manner 
that you could not ſee her otherwiſe; then you 
would not fee the doll herſelf any more than 
you now {ce the ribbon, you would only ſee in 
the looking glaſs a repreſentation or an image 
of the doll. Let us try. Open your eyes. | 
will put your doll behind you on that table, 
Can you ſee the doll, remaining as you are, 
without turning your!elt round ? 


Paulina. No. mama. 
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Ars. Fernon. I will now place a looking-glaſs 
before you. Look in it. 

Paulina. Now 1 ſee the doll very well. 

Mes. Vernon. That is, you fee in the looking- 
glaſs the repreſentation or image of the doll. Is 
it not almoſt the ſame as you ſaw juſt now in 
your head, the repreſentation or image of the 
white ribbon with red ſtripes and little flowers? 

Paulina. It is ſo, mama. Is there then a look- 
ing-glaſs in my head where I ſce the ribbon ? 

Mrs. Vernon. No, my child, there. is no look- 
ing: glaſs in your head; and this is the duterence : 
in the looking-glaſs vou can but ſee images of 
the things which you really ſet before it. If 
you would {ce vourlelf in the looking-glaſs, you 
muſt neceſfaril» place yourſelf before it. If you 
would fee your doll there, you mult nccelſlarily 
place her in the ſame manner. 1s it not ſo ? 

Pauline, Yes, without doubt, mama. 

Mrs. Lemon. But your mind can clearly re- 
preſent to you the images of things which are 
neither near, before, nor around you. For ex-, 
ample, what is there hanging up in your room 
againſt the wall, between the window and the 
bed ? 

Paulina. There is, mama, your picture and 
papa' S, L 

Mrs. Vernon. You can repreſent to yourſeif 
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theſe pictures, quite as well as you repreſented 
the ribbon to yourſelf juſt now ? 
Paulina. Yes, indeed, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. And notwithſtanding that, thoſe 
pictures are not before you, but in another room. 
Let us go ſtill farther. What hung on that tree 
under which we ſtaid talking ſo long the other 
day in your grandmama's garden ? 

Paulina. There were fine peaches, which will 
very ſoon be ripe. | 

Mrs. Vernon, And what colour were theſe 
peaches ? 

Paulina, They were white, but beginning to 
turn a fine carnation colour. 

Mrs. Vernon. You ſee by that, Paulina, thai 
it is quite different with your mind and the 
looking-glaſs. The looking-glaſs can only re- 
preſent to you what is actually before it, inſtead 
of which your mind can repreſent to you all you 
wiſh, however diſtant the obje& may be. 

Paul'na. That is true, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. Shall I tell you now what that 
faculty is called, by which our minds have the 
power of thus repreſenting objects? 

Paulina. Yes, mama, you will oblige me. 
Mrs. Vernon. That faculty is called Imagina- 
tion. 
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Mas. VERNON, and PAULINA her Daughter, 


Mrs. Vernon. Could you tell me, Paulina, 
what you did yeſterday at your aunt's ? 

Paulina. Ves, perfectly well mama. We went 
before dinner to viſit the pigeons, the fowls, and 
the aviary; and in the afternoon we rode in a 
pretty garden- chair the whole length of the grove. 

Mrs. Vernon. Can you alſo tell me what you 
did laſt week at your grandmama's, the day your 
uncle and aunt were there at dinner ? 

Paulina. O, yes, mama, we had a ride in a 
little boat on the river. O, it was very pleaſant. 

Mrs. Vernon. Very well, Paulina, you have 
remembered it all wonderfully. You ſee by this 
that your mind has the faculty of being able to 
repreſent to you all that you have done. And 
what happened when we rode in the little boat, 
and were to go under the bridge ? 

Paulina. The pully where the cord paſſed 
through, which held tlie ſail, fell into the wa- 
ter. My papa, uncle, and couſin ſought it a 
long while, but were not able to find it; there- 
fore we were obliged to return to the houle, be- 


cauſe they could no longer hoiſt the ſail. 
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Mrs. Fernon. Your account is very exact. 
Here are all the circumſtances attending that 
accident. You ſee. alto by that, my child, that 
your mind has the faculty of being able to re- 
preſent to you all that has paſſed under your 
eyes, as though you had done it yourſelf. 

Paulina. That is true, mama. 

Mrs. Fernon. And do you know what that 
faculty of our mind is called ? 

Paulina. Is it not, mama, what is called Me- 
mory * | 

Ars. Vernon. Yes, Paulina. 

Paulina. Is it not that alſo which makes me 
remember what I am told, and what I have 
read? | 

Ars. Vernon. It is the ſame. But, Paulina, 
do you recollect all that was ſaid at your grand- 
mama's table? Do you remember, for example, 
what your, aunt told, relative to a certain little 
boy ? 

Paulina. No, mama, I no longer remember it. 

Mrs. Ve non. You were however preſent when 
your aunt made that recital. You underſtood it 
alſo very well, for you began laughing; and 
what is more, 1s, that at your return in the 
evening you recounted that ſtory to Nancy, 
therefore it was then in your memory. 

Paulis That might be, mama; but at pre- 
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ſent I no longer remember any thing at all of it. 
I muſt have forgot it. 

Mrs. Vernon. J will try if I ſhall be able to 
ſucceed in reſtoring to your mind the faculty of 
repreſenting that ſtory, as it had the evening 
you related it to Nancy. 

Paulina. O, do try, mama, do try, 

Mrs. Vernon. Did not your aunt ſay that the 
little boy was gone to walk ina meadow, and 
that he ran after the butterflies? Think well of 
it, What happened to him then? 

Paulina. Then Then O, mama, 
| recolle& now the reſt of the ſtory. As he did 
not look at his feet, he came to the edge of a 
ditch, and rolled to the bottom. His papa had 
the greateſt trouble in the world to get him out ; 
he no longer knew him under the maſk of mud 
which he had on his face. 

Mrs. Vernon. "That is preciſely the whole of 
the ſtory. I have had no trouble in again put- 
ting your mind in a ſtate to repreſent it, becauſe 
it is not long ſince you heard it; but if in a few 
years I ſhould try to recall it to your recollec- 
tion, you would perhaps remember it no more, 
or I may have forgot it mytelf. 

Paulina. That may be, mama; but at leaſt I 
am very ſure of not forgetting through lite your 
kindneſs in inſtructing me. 
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REASON AND JUDGMENT. 


Mas. VERNON, and PAULINA her Daughter. 


Ars. Vernon, Paulina, can you tell me what 
reaſon is? I have already explained it to you. 

Paulina. Yes, mama, it is „it is —, [I 
cannot well expreſs it; but I feel it. For ex- 
ample, I have reaſon, and animals have not. 

Mis. Vernon. For your better recollecting what 
is properly underſtood by reaſon, I will tell you 
that you ſhew you are poſſeſſed of reaſon, when 


you clearly underſtand what I ſay to you, and 


anſwer to the purpoſe. You alſo ſhew it, when, 


on all occaſions which offer, you reflect on what 
you ought to do. Would you like me to giye 
you an example? 


Paulina. I ſhould like it much, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. Suppoſe you had, at this mo- 
ment, the fancy of walking in the ſtreet; the 
firſt thing you have to do is to deſcend into the 
ſtreet : 1s not that true ? 

Paulina. O, there is nothing more certain. 

Mrs. Vernon, You muſt then begin by refleQ- 
ing on what you muſt do to get there. 

Paulina. That is very true again. 

Mrs. Vernon. We are here near a window that 
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is open, and that overlooks the ſtreet : through 
that window it is eaſy to go into the road when 
we wiſh it. Stay, look, I will throw out this bit 
of paper : it is there already. We can go then 
into the ſtreet by paſſing through the window, 
and there is no ſhorter way. 

Paulina. 1 allow it. 

Mrs. Vernon. This way is not, however, the 
only one: there is yet another. Near the room 
door is a ſtair-caſe that deſcends into the court; 
then, in croſſing the court, we arrive at the gate 
that opens into the ſtreet ; which of theſe two 
ways do you think the beſt ? 

Paulina. But, mama, I cannot go through the 
window | 

Mrs. Vernon. Why not, fince it is open? You 
could jump out yourſelf, or I could throw you 
out, as I have juſt now thrown the ſlip 0: paper: 
and, certainly, by taking this way, you would be 
much ſooner in the ſtreet than if you go there 
by the ſtairs, the court, and the houſe gate. 

Paulina. But, mama, I ſhould fall if you throw 
me out of the window |! 

Mrs. V:rnon. Yes, truly, Paulina; I would 
even wager that you would break a leg, then you 
would indeed be in the ſtreet ; but you could not 
walk there. You would be obliged to be carried 


to your bed, where you would probably remain 
during 
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during fix weeks without being able to ſtir. You 
can now tell me which 1s beſt, to go very ſpee- 


dily into the ſtreet through the window, breaking 


one or both legs; or to go much ſlower, by tlie 
ſtair-caſe and the court, preſerving all your limbs 
whole ? 

Paulina. It is not difficult to chuſe, mama; it 
is better to take the longeſt way. 

Mrs. Vernon. And why, my child? 

Paulina. If to get ſooner into the road ! 
muſt break my leg, of what uſe would it be get- 
ting there, fince I could not walk about ? 

Mrs. Vernon. Your reflection is very juſt; Pau- 
lina ; but do you know what we have done by 
all this talking? 

Paulina. No, mama, I am ignorant of it. 

Mrs. Vernon. We have made uſe of our rea- 
ſon to find out which was the beſt way of going 
into the ſtreet; whether to jump out of the 
window, or to defrend by the ſtair-caſe ; and we 
have found that the laſt way was the beſt. Shall 
I tell you how we have attained it? 

Paulina. 'i hat will give me pleaſure, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. We have firſt found out what 
the advantages and inconveniences were of each 
of theſe two ways of going into the ſtreet; that 
of jumping out of the window, or of deſcending 
by the ſtairs. By this reſearch, we haye found 

that 
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that the advantage of jumping out of the win- 
dow was the getting much ſooner into the ſtreet; 
hut that the inconvenience attached to it was the 
riſk of breaking a leg. The inconvenience, on 
the contrary, of deſcending into the ſtreet by 
the ſtairs, was that of being longer on the way ; 
but of finding in return. the advantage of not 
running the hazard of having a broken leg. Is 
not that, my child, what paſſed in our minds? 
Paulina. Yes, mama, I can anſwer for mine, 
Mrs. Vernon. After we had found theſe ad- 
vantages and inconveniences, we compared them 
one with the other, and ſaid, which is beſt, to 
arrive a little ſooner in the ſtreet, and break a 
leg, or to be a little longer on the way, and pre- 
ſerve our bodies whole. After this compariſon, 
we judged it was beſt to ſtay longer on the way ; 
and thus we muſt go into the ſtreet, not by the 
window, but by- the ſtairs and the court. Do 
you comprehend that ? 
Paulina. Yes, mama. 


Mrs. Vernon. Well, my child, when we thus 


examine the inconveniences and advantages of 
any thing, and compare them together to decide 
wuich part we ought to take; that operation is 
called reaſoning, and the concluſion we draw 
from it is called judgment. Shall I give you 


another example of reaſon and judgment: 
Punlna, 
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Paulina. O, mama, you will give me great 
pleaſure. 

Mrs. Vernon. You know very well that your 
aunt's two parrots fay certain words almoſt the 
ſame as human creatures, in ſuch a manner that 
we might be deceived by them. 

Paulina. Yes, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. Suppoſe us now to be before 
your aunt's dining-room, and that we heard a 
talking through the door which is ſhut ; how do 
you think we muſt judge, without entering into 
that room, whether it be the parrots which 
ſpeak, or the two ſervants ? 

Paulina. Could not we recolle& them by the 
voice? 

Mrs. Vernon. That means would not be in- 
fallible, ſince we have agreed, juſt now, that the 
parrots know ſo well how to imitate the human 
voice, that we might miſtake it. 

Paulina. That is true. 

Mrs. Vernon, We muſt find out, then, another 
more certain method. 

Paulina. O, how is that to be done? 

Mrs. Vernon. Seek in your head. What is that 
which you would imagine ? Always ſuppoſing us 
prohibited from entering into the room where 
they are talking. 

Paulina. Indeed, mama, Ido not know. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Vernon. And if we hear what they ſay, 
you know the parrots, according to your own 
expreſſion, have never any other than the ſame 
words at their tongue's end. 

Paulina. Yes, mama, 

Mrs. Vernon. Thus, then, if we lend an ear to 
what they ſay. in the dining- room; and we were 
to hear conſtaatly, ** Scratch, ſcratch, poll. Have 
you breakfaſted, poll?“ who ſhould we ſuppoſe 
ſaid theſe words? 

Paulina. The parrots, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. You are right, the parrots can 
ſay theſe words, and they ſay them continually | 
There is great reaſon to believe that the ſervants 
would not be occupied in ſaying inceſſantly to 
one another, “Scratch, ſcratch, poll. Have 
you breakfaſted, poll?” for that is not very 
amuſing : do you think it 1s ? 

Faulina. No, indeed, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. But if we hear ſaid, © Mary, 
have you counted the covers?“ “ No, Fanny, I 
ſhall not count them until after I have folded up 
the table-cloth.” If we ſtill hear a continuation 
of this kind of diſcourſe concerning the houſe 
affairs, could we attribute it in the ſame manner 
to the parrots ? 

Paulina, No, mama, it would be nearer right 


to think they were the ſervants who ſpeak ſo. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Vernon. That is what we ſhould think in 
reality; and our reaſon would have been em. 
ployed, by reaſoning and deciding thus. For we 
ſhould have compared what the parrots generally 
ſay, with what the ſervants may ſay in doing their 
houſehold work; and this compariſon would have 


led us to judge, by the nature of the diſcourſe, if 


it were held by the parrots or the ſervants. 

Paulina, I thank you, mama, for having 
taught me the uſe of my reaſon, I will uſe it 
to reaſon by myſelf on all I may ſee. or hear; 
and I will afterwards come and conſult you on 
the judgment that I ſhall have made. 


— — —— 


LIBERTY AND WILL. 


Ms. VERNON, and PAULINA her Daug/ger. 


Paulina. Mama, I have juſt ſet all my little 
matters properly to rights, as you ordered me. 
There is nothing more left about in my room. 
What ſhail I do now? 

Mrs. Vernon. You can go and work in your 
garden, or entertain yourſelf with your great doll; 
which of theſe two amuſements pleates you the 
molt ? I leaye the liberty of chuſing entirely to 
you. 


Paulina, 
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Paulina. I think, mama, I ſhall have the moſt 
pleaſure in playing with my doll. 

Mer. Vernon. As you like: but it ſeems to me 
along time ſince you worked in your garden. I 
juſt now gave a glance there in paſſing, and I 
thought I ſaw a great quantity of weeds: the 
flowers alſo appeared to me to be drooping on 
their ſtalks. Surcly you have let ſome days paſs 
without watering them. 

Paulina. That is true, mama, you make me 
remember it. 

Mrs. Vernon. The flowers ſuffer much from the 
heat and drought : would it not be proper to go 
to their aſhſtance ? | 

Paulina. O, they can wait a while; inſtead of 
which, my doll is longing to try on her new 
apron. I muſt fee if it fits her well. 

Mrs. Vernon. You are miſtreſs, as I told 
you, of ſatisfying your fancy on that point; but 
I only alk one moment's reflection. If you let 
Your garden be exhauſted by weeds, and if you 
neglect to water it, the flowers will be to-morrow 
yet more drooping than they are to-day. To- 
morrow morning, you know, we ſhall ſet out 
carly, to go and paſs the day at your grand- 
mama's, and ſhall not return till night; but if 
your flowers want water during two more days, 
they will, perhaps, be after to-morrow in ſuch a 


bad 
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bad ſtate, that all the water in the reſeryoir 
would not be able to enliven them. 

Paulina. O, that would be a great pity ! 

Mrs. Vernon. And after that your garden would 
be ſtripped during fix weeks, till the time for the 
autumnal flowers: for you well know that your 
papa ſaid to you, in giving each of you a ſmall 
corner of ground, Thoſe who negle& their gar. 
dens, and let their flowers die, ſhall have no 
more all the ſeaſon.” 

Paulina. That is true, mama. 

Mrs. Vernon. And now which is beſt in your 
opinion, to have the momentary pleaſure of 
playing with your doli, and afterwards to ex- 
perience, during fix weeks, the vexation of ſeeing 
nothing but weeds in your garden; or to give up 
your doll for an hour or two, which you can 
play with every day, and go and work in your 


garden, that you may enjoy, during all the reſt 8 
of the ſummer, the pleaſure of ſeeing it orna- 
mented with the moſt beautiful flowers? * 
Paulina. From the manner in which you re— ky 
preſent things, mama, it appears to me that 
there is not much to confider about. ; 
Mrs. Vernon. I think ſo too. | ; 
Paulina. My choice is made, I ſhall go down 2 


into my garden directly. 
Mrs. Vernon. That will be very right, But 
ſtop 
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ſtop yet a moment, Paulina, yon muſt firſt re- 
mark with me what we have done. Lend me all 
your attention. 

Paulina. Let us hear, mama, I am liſtening to 
you. : 

Mrs. Vernon. Have we not been reaſoning on 
your doll and your garden, as we reaſoned yeſ- 
terday on the window and ſtairs? Have we not 
examined the advantages and inconveniences of 
playing with your doll, or of going to work in 
the garden, to find out which of the two was the 
beſt to be done ? 

Paulina. That is true, mama, I did not think 
of it. 

Mrs. Vernon. And what were you doing when 
you ſaid it was better to go and work in your 
garden than play with your doll? 

Paulina. I remember, mama, this is a judg- 
ment which I have made. 

Mrs. Vernon. Wonderful! my child. But 
when you afterwards ſaid, Come, my choice is 
made, I ſhall go down into my garden directly? 


Paulina. You have not yet taught me, mama, 


how that is called ? 


Mrs. Vernon. I will tell you preſently. An- 


ſwer me firſt, is it not of yourſelf that you have 
decided to go and work in your garden ? 
Paulina. Yes, mama. 


Mrs; 
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Mrs. Vernon. Although you have made this 
choice; becauſe it ſeemed beſt to you, to follow 
it; are you not free to give the other the pre- 
ference in your mind? 

Paulina. Yes, mama, it only depends on my. 
ſelf. 

- Mrs. Vernon. Well, Paulina, this power that 
our mind has of deciding, by choice, between 
two or many offers, which to accept, is called 
Liberty; and the operation by which our mind 
decides to follow from preference, 1s called Will, 

Paulina. I thank you, mama, for this little in- 
ſtruction. I ſhall endeavour to retain it. 

Mrs. Vernon. Come, give me a kils, and do 
not loſe a moment in going to work in your gar- 
den. 4 
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ON ELIZABETH HATS, 


AS A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION, IS INSCRIBED, 
BY HER YOUNG MISTRESS, THIS 


EPITAPPII. 
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Pauſe, pilgrim, pauſe | beneath this elay-cold 
carth 15 
Reſts what was once ineſtimable worth; 
Cloſe by this ſtone the empty caſket lies; 
The precious pearl has gain'd her native ſkics. 
Bleſt 
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Bleſt with a feeling heart and kindred mind, 

She was a daughter good, a ſiſter kind; 

She was a ſervant, but ſtill more, a friend ! 

For inclination did with duty blend ; 

Faithful and honeſt in her every truſt, 

She lov'd her God, and knew his chaſtening juſt, 

Though fickneſs made her ſuffer many a year, 

She ne'er repin'd, or thought her lot ſevere ; 

Her laſt ſad ſmile on me ſhe did beſtow, ; 

And dying cried, © Grieve not for me below 

Her Maker ſent the Meſſenger of Death, 

And claim'd, in prime of life, her fleeting breath. 

Beware, ye proud ! nor ſcorn her humble ſtate, 

Alas! how ſoon may you partake her fate 

Emperor or peaſant, well or ill prepar'd, 

When Heav'n commands no mortal can be ſpar'd. 

Take warning then, ſhe leads a bleſſed road; 

Be good! and you, like her, ſhall live with God. 

N Think not this ſtone to flatt'ry e'er inclines, 

Her Miſtreſs knew her worth and trac'd theſe 
lines. 

All Nature's weak; I weep o'er mouldering clay, 

But joy to think Haws lives in endleſs day. 
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Mas. VERSON, and PAULINA ter Daughter, 


Mrs. Vernon. Paulina, when you play with 
your doll, docs it not ſometimes happen that you 
talk to her as if you were her governeſs, and as 
it the could underſtand your dilcourlec ? 

Paulina. Yes, mama. 

Airs. Jernon. And do you not act afterwards 
as if the anſwered you, and refuſed to follow the | 
wile inſtructions which you give her? Have 
you not often come and faid to me, Mama, 
the doll cries, and will not be good ; ſhe minds 


nothing that I ſay to her?” or elſe, „ The a 
doll is good now, ſhe promiſes not to ery any a 
more.” You kaow very wel}, notwithſtanding u 
that, the doll can neither be good nor naughty, | 
and that ihe can neither cry nor promiſe not to Nc 
CI y. 0 
Paulina. That is true, mama; it is only in an 
play that I ſay that. | 
Mis. Vernon. I make myſelf ſometimes of the 
party, and ſay to the doll, My child, pray do not Bl pu 
beſo turbulent, your icreaming diſtracts your ma- m. 
ma's head. If you continue to make ſuch a noiſe, WW vi 
WII 


I ſhall be obliged to make you do penance in the 
corner.” 


— 
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corner.“ 


Another time I ſay to her, © My dear 
child, will you never ceaſe being obſtinate? It 
is your duty to be tractable and obedient. Come, 
yOu muſt not cry, bite your lips, and let Your 
head fall on your ſhoulder !” You Know very 
well that notwithſtanding the diſcourſe I hold 
to your, doll, Jam well perſuaded the neither 
underſtands, nor can do any thing of all that. 

Paulina. O, without doubt, mama ; and you 
only do it to play with me. 

Mrs. Vernon. That is certainly one of my mo- 
tives, my dear girl ; but I have yet another more 
ſerious, do not you guels it? 

Paulina. No, mama. 
Vs. Vernon. It is that I wiſh, whilſt you 
are playing, to teach you what you ought to do, 
and what. you ought. to avoid. For example, 
when I tell your doll that her ciics ſtun me, and 
tireaten her with making her do penance in the 
corner, it is to lead your mind to make this re- 
flection— If I cry I ſhall diſtract mama's head, 
and thall be puniſhed.” 

Paulina. "I hat is a very good way indeed. 

Mrs. Vernon. And when I ſay to the cat,“ Fie, 
puls, how ſhocking it is to be ſo naughty. You 
muſt not fcratch, becauſe we hurt you a little 


without intending it, in playing with you, other- 


Wie nobody will ever play with you, but leave 


L2 you 
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you to pout all alone by yourſelf, like a wild 
cat.“ You well know the cat underſtands my 
diſcourſe no better than the doll. 

Paulina. O, no, indeed. 

Mrs. Vernon. For what reaſon do you think! 
ſay that to the cat? 

Paulina. I believe I can gueſs, mama; it is 
to teach me, without ſeeming to intend it, that! 
ought not to pinch, or ſcratch, or fight, when 
through accident in playing any one hurts me 
a little; becauſe I ſhould not find any body to 
play with me any more. 

Mrs. Vernon. You have gueſſed right. Thus 
when I afterwards ſay, Puſs ought to be ſorry 
for having behaved ſo ill, ſhe ought to aſk par- 
don, and promiſe not to be ſo naughty for the 
future,” it is not that I am in hopes of ſeeing 
the cat profit by this advice; it is to teach you 
indirectly what you ought to do in ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances. 

Paulina. O, I feel the leſſon forcibly, mama, 

Mrs. Vernon. When we wiſh in play to in- 
ſtru& children, or even grown people, in what 
they ought to do, and what avoid, we tell them 
that on a ſimilar occaſion, ſuch and ſuch animals 
acted in ſuch and ſuch a manner. This is not 
ſaid to make them believe that really happened, 


becauſe oftentimes they are things which ever} 
body 


hat 


als 
not 


ed, 
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body knows beaſts cannot do ; but only to ſhew 
them what is right and wrong, and what are 
commonly the conſequences of ſuch actions. 

Paulina. That is not ill judged, at leaſt. 

Mrs. Vernon. To make the inſtruction clearer, 
and the leilon more ſtriking, they have taken 
are to arrange the recital in ſuch a way, that 
it happens exactly the ſame to the animals as it 
would happen to children or grown people, if 
ticy were to act in the ſame manner as they 
hayc made the animals to act. This recital or 
narrative-is called a Fable, I ſhall give you an 
example of it. 

Paulina, You will give me great pleaſure, 
mama. 

Mrs. Vernon, To put you in a way to clearly 
comprehend the Fable that I am going to relate 
to you, J mult firſt tell you, there are countries 
where wild beaits, ſuch as wolves, tygers, bears, 
leopards, and lions, are met with in the foreſts. 

Paulina. O, yes, mama, I have already feen 
lome in my pictures. 

Mrs. Vernon. Theſe animals are juſt the ſame 
as thoſe you haye ſeen repreſented, only larger. 
They cat all other animals which they can catch. 
That is the reaſon why they are called wild 
beaſts, or carnivorous animals. 'They attack 
even the largeſt animals, ſuch as horſes and 
oxen, although they are much ſmaller, 

LS Paulina. 
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Paulina. How does it happen then that they 
fucceed in throwing them down. 

Mrs. Vernon. It is becauſe, notwithi anding 
their ſmall ſize, they are poſſeſſed of prodigious 
ſtrength ; they have beſides more agility, and 
they are continually animated with a degree of 
tury that makes them brave all fort of danger. 

Parlina. I'(houid not like to meet any of 

hem in my way, ; 

Mr. Vernon. | believe it. But let us return, 
To ſhew people what advantage thote who are 
weakeſt may find, by cloſely uniting themſelves 
againſt thoſe who are ſtrongeſt, and how it 
concerns them for that end to live always in 
good underſtanding among themſelves, here is 
the Fable that has been deviſed. 

Paulina. O, let me hear it, mama. 


Bids. Vernon. Attend. 


THE OXEN QUARRELLING. 


A FABLE. 


In a country overrun with wild beaſts, ther? 
were a number of oxen which grazed quietly in 
the midit of a ſpacious field. As they lived to- 
gether in perfect union, and were always ready 
mutually to defend each other, no wild beail 

dared 
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v 


R dared to attack them. As ſoon as they per- 
! ceived one roaming about at a diſtance to try to 
furprize them, they ran to one znother, and ar- 


1 : 
ranged themſelves in a circle, with their heads 
US ; : 
* outward, menacing the common enemy with 
( . . . 11 
| ripping him up with their pointed horns. "The 
ot \ : a 
circle being well encloſed on all fides, none of 
1 them could be attacked behind, which was the 
U! : 
only way of conquering them. 
l As long as they maintained this good under- 
N ſtanding, they lived numerous and tranquil ; but 
Fr at laſt, from a triſle, they came to a ſerious di. 


3 pute; and as none ef them would ſubmit and 


0 acknowledge themſelves in the wrong, they 
1 loaded one another with invcctives, and finiſhed 
by ſeparating each to their own Ade. 

They were not long in feeling the fatal con- 
ſequences of this ſeparation. ww hen a wild beaſt 
appeared they no longer ran to range themtelves 
ide by fide in a cloſe'. circle, to defend each 
other reciprocallv. He who was attacked the 
arit, ſaw himſelf abandoned by all his compa- 
nions, who thought of nothing but their own 

+: perſonal affairs. In this manner tuey had many 
i devoured in a few days. 

0. ; If at leaſt this exan 21 e had rendered the others 
FE witer, and they had engaged to re-unite them- 
Mt lelves, they would ſtill have been in a ſtate, not- 
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withſtanding their loſſes, to defend themſelves 
againſt their enemies. Inſtead of that their 
quarrel became more earneſt than ever. One 
reproached another with being the firſt cauſe of 
their misfortunes. From reproaches they came 
to goring each other with their horns. The 
noiſe of the combat having drawn their enemies 
out of the foreſt, they took advantage of the fa- 
tigue and weakneſs of the combatants, to kill 
them all, one after another, ſo that there was 


net even one remained to tell this fatal event to 
his kindred, 


You ſee by this, Paulina, what a Fable is, 
From the manner in which I have related to 
you this of the oxen, you clearly comprehend 
that ſuch an event has never happened, and that 
it even never could have happened. 

Paulina. O, yes, mama, I believe it. 

Mrs. Vernon. And why do you think it ? 

Paulina. Becauſe the oxen are incapable of 
ſpeaking, and conſequently of making the an- 
ſwers which led them into a quarrel. 

Mrs. Vernon. Very well, Paulina. There 1s 
however ſomething of truth in my recital. 

Paulina. What is it then, mama? 

Mrs. Vernon. In the firſt place, it is becauſe 


there are wild beaſts which attack oxen to de- 
your 


4 
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your them. Secondly, oxen placing themſelves 
in a circle with the horas outwards, can very 
well defend themſelves againſt their enemies. 
Laſtly, if they were not to defend themſelves 
mutually in that manner, or ſome other, they 
would not be able to reſiſt the wild beaſts attack- 
ing them ſeparately. 

Paulina. Yes, ' mama, I can eafily conceive 
theſe three truths. 

Mrs. Vernon. But as you have very well ob- 
ſerved yourſelf, it is not true that oxen can tell 
cach other their injuries; and that theſe injuries 
animate them ſo one againſt another, that they 
refuſe to lend each other mutual aſſiſtance againſt 
the common enemy when they are attacked. 
We may lee this among men, but never among 
animals. : 

Paulina. How then, mama! Ts it poſſible that 
this can happen among men ? 

Mrs. Vernon. Alas! yes, my dear girl. Were 
your reaſon a little more matured, you would 
lee clearly, at this moment, that men are fool- 
iſh enough, not only to divide among them- 
{elves when they ought to unite, but even to 
fight obſtinately one againſt the other, although 
they be ſurrounded with enemies who threaten 
them all equally, It muſt be allowed that oxen 
have never been guilty of ſuch madnels. 

L 5 Paulina. 
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Paulina. But, mama, you have, notwithſtand. 
ing, told me that human beings have more ſenfe 
than animals. 

Afrs. Fernon. That is true, Paulina; but, un- 
fortunately, human beings often forget their ſenſe, 
and let themſelves be carried away by the moſt 
deſpicable paſſions, ſuch as avarice and vanity, 
It is remarked, on the contrary, that beaſts al- 
ways make proper uſe of the ſenſe with which 
they are endowed : that is the reaſon why we 
ſometimes ſee human beings act in a more un- 
reaſonable manner than the animals themſelves, 

Paulina. Indeed, mama, all that is not much 
to our honour. 

Ars. Vernon. I am aſhamed of it as well as 
you, Paulina; and I own I ſhould tcarcely be- 
lieve it, if 1 were not to ſee examples of it every 
day. You may remark on this ſubject, how dil- 
graceful it is for us to ſuffer ourſelves to be van- 
quiſhed by our paſſions; ſince, through that 
weakneſs, we place ourſelves below the beaſts. 

Paulina. It ſeems to me, that after having 
done a foolith thing, I ſhall not be able any more 
to look an ox in the face without bluſhing. 

Mrs. Fernon, Let us return to our Fable, Pau- 
lina. You muit remember what J faid to you 
before I related it, that it was deviſed to ſhew of 
what importance it is to the weak, to live always 
in 
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in a perfect union, and a fixed reſolution to aſſiſt 
one another in the midſt of danger. The ex- 
ample of the oxen confirms that truth in the 
moſt evident manner, ſince they led a happy and 
quiet life as long as they lived in a good under- 
ſtanding; and began, on the contrarv, to be- 
come the prey of their enemies, as ſoon as they 
entered into a quarrel, and would no longer lend 
each other mutual afiiftance. 

Paulina, Yes, mama, that is clearly proved. 

Mrs. Vernon. Well, my child, the ſame would 
happen to men, if they would not protect each 
other reciprocally ; and if they refuſe joining 
hands together to refit all thoſe who might come 
to attack them. Ihe example of the oxen is 
then well deviſed to give this leſſon. Thus it is 
that they make this fort of recital, which is called 
Fable, ſerve for the inſtruction of men. 

Paulina. 'Fhere are then, mama, many forts of 
recitals. 

Mrs. Vernon. Yes, my child, three are diſtin- 
guiſhed. The Fable, wherein is related what 
we well know never did, nor ever could have 
happened. The Tale, or little Story, wherein is 
related what might very naturally have happened 
in effect. Jo conclude, Hiſtory, wherein is re- 
lated what we know to have really happened in 
the manner it is told. 
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Paulina. But, mama, without diſpleaſing you, 
would you permit me to aſk you one little queſ- 
tion ? | 

Mrs. Vernon. Let me hear it, my child. 

Paulina. To relate what is well known never 
did happen, nor ever could have happened; is 
not that telling an untruth, ſince it is ſaying what 
is not true? 

Mrs. Fernon. If, in giving that account, they 
were to ſay the adventure had indeed happened 
in that manner, though they knew in reality it 
had not, that would be aſſuredly telling an un- 
truth. But when that account is given only for 
what it is; when they ſay, for example, I relate 
this not to make you believe the thing ſhould 
have effectually occurred, but only as a fabulous 
invention from whence you may derive a moral 
{enſe : that is to ſay, uſeful inſtruction for your 
conduct. Then they do not tell an untruth, fince 
they do not deceive one ; for we anticipate be- 
fore hand what we ought to think is true, and 
what 1s not. | 

Paulina. Thank you, mama. You ſee me re- 
aſſured, by means of your Conſcience, as to the 
ſubje& of the fable which you have had the 
kindneſs to relate to me. I ſee you will not de- 
ceive me. 


Mrs. Vernon. No, undoubtedly, my child; and 
vou 
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you may even recollect, in our reading together 
the © Stories and Converſations for Children,” 
which I have written for your uſe, I told you 
more than once, they were only tales, or inven- 
tions, that is to ſay, recitals of events which 
never perhaps did happen, though they very 
likely may have happened. In preſenting you 
with theſe imaginary accounts of children pu- 
niſhed for their obſtinacy, pride, or gluttony, I 
only wiſh to make you ſee the fatal confequences 
of theſe faults, to engage you to preſerve your- 
ſelf from them. I have arranged theſe recitals 
in a manner the moſt conformable to what paſſes 
every day among children. I am 1gnorant, for 
example, if there ever were a little girl named 
Leonora, fo full of vanity as to think herſelf bet- 
ter than her friends; to imagine that ſome 
beauty in her perſon could tupply the place of 
inſtruction and talents; who had afterwards the 
misfortune to loſe, at one time, both her parents 
and her fortune ; to ſee herſelf repulſed by all 
her old companions whom ſhe had loaded with 
contempt ; and to be at laſt reduced to become 
the ſervant of one of them. What I well know 
is, that the ignorant and the proud are always 
puniſhed in that manner, or ſome other; and if 
you thould follow Leonora's example, you would, 
toon or late, have juſt cauſe to repent it. This 
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is ſufficient to teach you with what care you 
ought to avoid every thing that could lead you 
to fimilar misfortunes. 

Paulina. I feel very ſenſibly the full force of 
this leſſon, and I hope it will be always preſent 
to my mind. 

Mrs. Vernon. I with it, my child; but ſhall I 
tell you a tale, to ſhewyou, like the fable of the 
Oxen, how uſeful it is to men mutually to aſſiſt 
each other. 

Paulina. O, mama, what pleaſure it will give 
me | 

Mrs. Fernan. Attend, I am going to tell it 
you; but on condition that you will try yourſelf 
to diſcover, in this tale, what diſtinguiſhes it 
from a fable or a hiſtory, according to the dif- 
ference which I have juſt now eſtabliſhed be- 
tween theſe three ſorts of recitals. 

Paulina. Let me ſee, mama, if I ſhall be clever 
enough for that, I will pay you the greateſt at- 
tention. : 
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THE BLIND MAN, AND THE 
LAME MAN. 


A TALE. 


Mrs. Vernon. A poor man who had loſt his 
fight for many years, went one evening on the 
high-road, groping his way with his ſtick. + How 
unfortunate am I,” eried he to himſelf, “ in 
having been obliged to leave my poor little dog 
ill at home! I thought I ſhould have been able 
to have done without this little faithful guide to- 
day, in going to the next village. Ah, I feel 
more than ever how neceſſary he is to me! There 
is night coming on; not that I ſee better during 
the day, but, at leaft, I might meet fomebody 
every inſtant on my way, to tell me if I were in 
the right road; inſtead of which I muſt now 


fear no longer meeting any one. I ſhall not ar- 


rive at the town to-day, and my poor little dog 
will expect me to give him his ſupper. Ah, 
how vexed he will be at not ſeeing me!“ 
Scarcely had he ſaid theſe words, when he 
heard ſome one complaining very near him. 
„How unfortunate I am,” ſaid he, “ I have uit 
diſlocated my foot in the wheel-rut : it is im- 
potible for me to put it to the ground. I ſhall 
be 
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be obliged to paſs all the night here on the road, 
What will my poor parents think?“ 

Who are you?“ cried the blind man. You 
who I hear ſend forth ſuch ſad complaints?“ 

« Alas!” anſwered the lame man, I ama 
poor young man to whom a terrible accident has 
juſt happened. I was returning all alone from 
our country houſe : I have diſlocated my foot; 
and here am I condemned to lie in the dirt.” 
Blind Man. I am very ſorry for it, I aſſure you: 
but tell me 1s there yet any remains of day ; 'and 
can you ſee the road?“ 

Lame Man. Ah! it I could walk as well as 
I can ſee, I ſhould very ſoon have relieved my 
dear parents” uneaſineſs. 

Blind Man. Ah! if I could ſee as well as I 
can walk, I ſhould very ſoon have given my dog 
his ſupper. 

Lame Man. You do not ſee, then, my dear 
friend?“ 

Blind Man. Alas, no! I am blind, as you are 
lame. We are very lucky both of us. I cannot 
proceed any more than you. 

Lame Man. With what pleaſure would J have 
charged myſelf with your guidance. 

Blind Man. As I would have hurried myſelf 
to go and ſeek men with a litter. 

Lame Man. Hear me, an idea juſt occurs to 
me : 
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; me: it only reſts with you to get us both out tf 
of our trouble. * 
Blind Man. It only reſts with me! Let us 7 1 


hear what your idea is? I agree to it before- 
: hand. 
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blind Man, How is that to be managed, if 
you pleaſe ? 

Lame Man. I am not very heavy; and you ap- 
pear to me to have good ſhoulders. 

Blind Man. They are ſufficiently good, thank 
God. 

Lame Man. Very well : take me on your back, 
you will carry me; and as for me, I will ſhew 
you the way. In that manner we ſhall both of 
us have what is neceſlary to get us to the town. 

Blind Man. Is it yet far off? 

Lame Man. No, no, 1 fee it from here. 

Blind Man. You ſee it. Alas! I have not ſeen 
it theſe ten years. But let us not loſe a moment 
Your invention appears to me a very good one 
Where are you? Stay, I am going to kneel 
down like a Camel, you will then climb more 
caſily on my back. | 

Lame Man. Pray, place yourſelf a little to the 
right, 
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Blind Man. Is that right? 

Lame Man. Let a little more. That will do, 
I ſhall put my arms round your neck. Now you 
may get up again. | 

Blind Man. Here, I am on my legs. You 
weigh no more than a ſparrow. March. 

They began their route immediately ; and as 
they had in common two good legs, and two 
good eyes; they arrived in lefs than a quarter of 
an hour at the entrance of the town. The blind 
man then carried the lame man to his parents ; 
and they, after having teſtified their gratitude, 
had him conducted to his little dog. 


Thus it was, that in lending mutual aſſiſtance, 
thoſe two poor infirm people got themſelves 
drawn out of their difficulties, otherwiſe they 
would have been obliged to have paſſed the 
whole night on the high-road. It is the fame 
with all people, my dear Paulina; one generally 
has what the other wants; and what this one 
cannot do, that one does: thus, in reciprocally 
aſſiſting each other, they are in want of nothing; 
inſtead of which, if they refuſe to help one an- 
other, they both ſuffer equally by it in the end. 
Shall 1 give you an example of it, to make it 
clearer ? 

Paulina. I ſhiould like it very much, mama. 
Drs. Fernen. A ſhoemaker knows no more 
how 
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how to till the ground, than a huſbandman knows 
how to make ſhoes. 

Paulina. That is true. 

Mrs. Vernon. If the huſbandman would grow 
no more corn than what is juſt enough for his 
own ſuſtenance, he would have none to ſell, 
and conſequently he would not have money to 
buy ſhoes. 

Paulina. That appears clear. 

Mrs. Vernon. In the fame manner, if the ſhoe- 
maker would only make ſhoes for himſelf, he 
would gain nothing by his trade, and conſe- 
quently he would not have money to buy bread. 

Paulina. That is true again. 

Mrs. Vernen. But if the huſbandman grows as 
much corn as it 1s poſſible for him to grow, be- 
fides his own proviſion ; and if the ſhoemaker 
makes as many ſhoes as he has a demand for, 
beſides thoſe for his own uſe, they can procure 
themſelves, with the money which they gain 
by their work, all that is neceſſary to ſupply their 
other wants. 

Paulina. O, I feel the force of that. 

Mrs. Vernon. It is exactly the ſame with all 
the other orders of ſociety, Let us return to 
the engagement which you made when I began 
this narrative, of trying to diſcover what diſtin- 
guiſhes it from that which I told you of the Oxen 
Quarrelling. Paulina. 
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Paulina. That 8 not difficult, mama. The 
oxen's quarrel could never have happened in the 
manner in which you baye related it to me. In- 
ſtead of which the adventure of the Lame Man, 
and the Blind Man, might have happened the 
ſame in every reſpect. 

Ars. Lernen. You have found out the dif- 
ference very well. This laſt recital is not a Fable, 
becauſe there is nothing impoſſible in it ; and 
notwithſtanding that, it is not a Hiſtory, becauſe 
I am 1gaorant it the event really happened. 

Paulina. Yes, mama, it is only a tale, or 
little ſtory. 

Mrs. Vernon. it in paſſing along the road I 
had heard the Blind Man and the Lame Man 
converſe in the manner that I have told you; 
if I had met them one on the other's ſhoulders, 
then my recital would be a Hiſtory, and I ſhould 
have given it you as a thing which had really 
happened ; inſtead of which I give it you but 
as what might have happened. In a word, that 
nobody may be deceived by the difterent narra- 
tions, Hiſtory muſt relate the thing juſt as it 
paſſed, without adding any thing to it ; and Fa- 
bles and 'Fales muſt be given as what they really 
are; that is to ſay, as uſeful and agreeable in- 
ventions, and not as true events. 


CHARITY. 


ſ 2997 } 


CHARITY. 


Hail, pearl of price! hail Charity divine 
Compaſſion's daughter] choſen of my heart: 
Had I a ſtore from India's golden mine, 
Thou, meek-ey'd fair, ſhould'ſt have the largeſt 
part. 


With thee I'd viſit in the lonely cell, 
The maſly bolts at my approach ſhould fly; 
And e'er the Debtor could his ſorrows tell, 
Fair Freedom's ſmiles ſhould greet his teeming 
eye. 
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No more ſhould iron bars impede his road, 
Nor ſhould a prifon longer hold his frame ; 

But Gratitude ſhould ſoar to Heaven, and God, 
And bear on high his benefactor's name. 


I'd claſp the little orphan to my breaſt, 
And bear her where Misfortune ne'er ſhould 
come ; 
On my fond boſom tranquil ſhe ſhould reſt, 
Mine eye her guard, my circhng arms her 
home. | 
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Ihe hoary head, borne down by weight of grief, 
Should in my manſion taſte new-born repole ; 
My hand extended yield the kind relief, 
Support old age, and bid his ſufferings cloſe. 
Sweet 
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Sweet Peace ſhould ſmooth again his wrinkled 
face, 
The ſheaf of Plenty give him back youth's 
force ; e 
Contentment's {miles his ſun-burnt features grace, 
And native goodneſs poliſh manners coarſe. 


I'd in ſome loneſome ſpot the widow feek, 
Allay her forrows with each tender care ; 

The trickling tear wipe off her pallid cheek, 
And bid, the bud of Hope, to bloſſom there. 


I'd preſs the latch where Death upholds his rod, 
Shielded by Faith could Fever c'er appal ? 


There's One above, look up, that One is God, 


In joy, in ſorrow, on thy Maker call. 


The prayer of Faith the foul alive ſhall ſave— 
My God! my God! what woud'rous works are 
thine ; 
Thy precious blood tne fin-ſick mourners lave, 
O let that prayer, that faith, be ever mine. 


Thy will be done, if tis by thee thought right 
The pilgrim *gain ſhall tread this earthly dale; 

Or if thou- will'ſt his ſoul to take her flight, 
Remember Mercy—let her voice prevail. 


"Dis ſaid— tis done—I cloſe his fading eyes 
My guardian angel bears my prayer above ; 
His 
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His fins forgiven, though here his body lies, 
His foul takes flight to realms of peace and 
love. 


O Charity — mild maid !—with thee I'd ſtray, 
\\/rth thee Pd ſeek the manſions of the dead; 

With {miles of Ilope Grief's keenett pang allay, 
And watch, attentive watch, the mournful bed. 


Nor poverty, nor gloom, ſhould bid me fear; 
Say where's the pleaſure that can equal thine ? 
Can aught furpaſs the ſympathetic tear, 
The pearl ot Charity, the gem divine? 


O may thy moiſtening drop ſtill dew mine eye, 
Jo others woes may I ne'er careleſs prove; 
May no indificrence withhold the ſigh, 
The ſpeaking tribute regiſter'd above. 


Dwell here for ever in my penſive breaſt, 
Be my companion through life's dreary road, 
Till breath ſhall ceafe, my weary limbs have reſt, 
And ſpirit ſoar to realms of bliſs and God. 
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THE GENERAL AND PARTICULAR 
WANTS OF MEN. 


MR. VERNON, and ADRIAN Vis Son. 


Adrian. Papa, I read a book yeſterday which 
treated on the general and particular wants of 
men. 'This book was undoubtedly written for 
people who are ſuppoſed to have more know- 
ledge than me; for they did not explain that 
diſtinction, ſo that I could underſtand it of my- 
felf. Pray will you have the goodneſs to make 
me comprehend it? | 

Mr. Vernon. Very willingly, my dear boy, 
The general wants are thoſe which are com- 
mon to all men. They ſignify things which are 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary to every one. Particular 
wants, on the contrary, ſignify only thoſe things 
which are neceſſary to certain people, and which 
are not to others. Lo give you an example of 
a general want, have not all men an equal want 
of food? 

Adrian. Yes, moſt certainly, papa. 

Mr. Fernon. Food then is a general want, a 
want common to all men. But what are the 
things which a joiner requires to work with ? 

Adrian. He muſt have wood, a ſaw, and a 
plane. Mr. 
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Mr. Fernen. And are thole things neceſſary 
for a maſon ? 

Adrian. No, papa, a mation only wants lime, 
ſand, a trowel, and ſtone. 

Mr, Vernon. Well, my dear, the lime, ſand, 
trowel, and ſtone, conſtitute the particular wants 
of the maſon ; as the wood, ſaw, and plane coa- 
ſtitute the particular wants of the joiner. Shoe- 
makers, taylors, weavers, watchmakers, cart- 
wrights, &c. have allo particular occaſion for an 
infinity of tools and materials indiſpenſible for 
the works in which each of them is employed. 
Theſe particular wants are very numerous and 
various, by reaſon of the innumerable profeſſions 
to which men apply themſelves, and the variety 
of works which cach of them makes in bis trade. 
The general wants, on the contrary, thoſe, wants 
common to all men, are much more ſimple, 
and leſs extenfive in number; they may even be 
reduced to three only; that is to ſay, food, 
clothing, and habitation. 

Adrian. Will you be ſo obliging as to explain 
it to me more particularly, papa ? 

Vr. Fernen. With pleaſure, my fon. That 
a man could not live long without food, is what, 
you experience yourſelf every day, when you 
are hungry and thirſty. You would ſoon be 
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come weak if you had nothing to eat and drink, 
Is it not true ? ; 

Adrian. Yes, indeed, papa; and I ſhould not 
be long in dying, provided that laſted only two 
or three days. 

Ar. Vernon. And if you had no clothes, 
might you run quite naked in the ſtreets ? 

Adrian. O, no, undoubtedly. 'The watchman 
would ſoon ſtop me, to dreſs me inſide the wall 
of a watch-houſe. 

Mr. Vernon. And if you had no lodging, 
and were obliged to lie all night at the corner 
of a curb-ſtone ? 

Adrian. I do not think either they would let 
me ſleep there. | 

Mr. Vernon. Food, clothing, and habitation, 
are then three things which are ablolutely ne- 
ceſſary for.all people who live in this countyy ; 
they are even for all thoſe who are diſperſed 
over all parts of the earth. People every where 
have need of ſupporting their ſtrength by food, 
of defending themſelves by clothing againſt the 
rizour of the ſeaſons, and of procuring them- 
ſelves a place of ſhelter to taſte repoſe in peace. 

Adrian. Yes, I conceive that we are all equal 
on theſe three points. 

Ar. Vernon. If you now reflect on what we 
do' to procure ourſelves food, clothing, and ha- 

bitation, 
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bitation, you will ſee, though theſe firſt wants be 
the ſame for all perſons, the manner in which 
each ſeeks to ſatisfy them is very various. 

Adrian. Pray help me, papa, te find out the 
difference. 

Mr. Vernon. You have often ſeen in the 
country what the peaſants feed on, what cloth 
they wear, and how their houſes are built, 

Adrian. Yes, papa. 

Mr. Vernon, Compare their peas and pork 
with the ragouts which cover our tables; their 
coarſe cloth jackets with our ſilk coats, ſpark- 
ling with gold and filver ſpangles; their confined 
thatched cottages with our great houſes, and you 
will ſee how little all theſe things reſemble each 
other, and notwithſtanding their obje& is ex- 
actly the ſame. To be fed, clothed, and lodged 
is all that we have in view, as well as the pea- 
ſant. 

Adrian. Ves, certainly; but we ſucceed much 
better in it. 

Mr. Vernon. That is to ſay, we take much 
more trouble for the ſame end. We eat much 
more delicate things, we wear richer clothes, and 
we have a more elegant furniſhed dwelling ; but 
whether we be the better for that, is a point not 
yet decided. : 

Adrian, How ſo, papa? 
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Afr. Vernon. What we have more than the 
peaſant; gives us, it is true, ſome pleaſure; but it 
is not without a mixture of pain. "Think how 
much attention and preparation theſe enjoymeats 
require. We could cafily ſpare ourſelves all 
this trouble, by living in the country way. We 
may ſatisfy ourſelves with potatoes as well as 
with paſtry. A coat of coarfe cloth or of ſerge 
is as convenient as a coat of taffeta or velvet. lt 
is not uncommon to find the labuurer in his 
thatch more joyful than the prince in his pa- 
Jace. 

Adrian. Without reckoning, papa, that our 
pleaſures coſt much more than his. 

Mr. Vernon. As we have more money than 
him, that comes to the ſame ; but there is fome._ 
thing to remark on that. The peaſant is accul- 
tomed to content himſelf with ſo few things, 
that if by accident he loſes his little all, he 
needs but his daily labour to get what provides 
for all his wants; but as for us, we are ſo little 
uſed to the labour of our hands, it would be 
impoſſible for us, if we were to loſe all our mo- 
ney, ever to get enough by the ſweat of our 
brow to recommence living after our accuſtomed 
manner; and in that we ſhould be infinitely 
more to be pitied than the peaſant. The ex- 
traordinary labour that we ſhould be obliged to 

impoſe 
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impoſe on ourfelves would exceed our ſtrength, 
while the peaſant would only have to do the la- 
bour to which his ſtrength is habituated. 

Adrian. ] tee that very far from getting enough 
to live in our common, ordinary, ealy manner, 
we ſhould not even get wherewith to hve like 
him. 

Mr. Fernon. We muſt however condemn our- 
ſelves to the ſame labour, if we would not be 
liable to periſh by miſery and hunger. 

Adrian Alas! it is but too true. 

Myr. Vernon. That is not all yet. Beſides the 
reverſe which continually threatens our fortune, 
a thoufand circumſtances happen in life in xhich 
we cannot, even at the price of money, procure 
ourſelves numberleſs dainty things for our re- 
paſts, an elegant coat, or a commodious dwell- 
ing. For example, in a journey your Carriage 
may break down in the middle of a bye-road, 
you may be obliged to quit your own clothes, 
wet through with the rain, to take thoſe of a 
peaſant; you may be reduced to cat a bit of 
bacon with a morſel of brown bread, and to 
ſleep in a ſhattered barn. There are few tra- 
vellers, or ſoldieis, to whom this has not hap- 
pened more than once. We cannot therefore 
do beiter than prepare {rom our youth for all 
events. With this habit we never find ourſehes 
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embarraſſed; and provided that we have where- 
with to furniſh our firſt wants, we ſeldom make 
ourſelves uneaſy about the manner in which they 
come to be ſatisfied. 

Adrian. Yes, papa, you are-right. 1 ſhall be- 
gin, even from this day, to do without the aſſiſt- 
ance of another to wait on me; and content 
myſelf with what will ſuffice for my moſt preſs. 
ing neceſſities. Thus I ſhall be fortified before. 
hand againſt all the difficulties which may hap- 
pen to me; and if I ever find myſelf in any of 
thoſe ſituations you have juſt ſpoken of, I ſhall 
not be the more ſorrowful for that: on the con- 
trary, I ſhall then remember with joy the con- 
verſation which we have this moment had. 


— — — ———_—_—_— 
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Ma. VERNON, and ADRIAN his Fon. 


Mr. Vernon. Adrian, do you recolle& what 
are the general wants of men? 

Adrian. Yes, papa, they are food, clothing, 
and habitation. 

Mr. Vernon. You remember alſo that I made 
you remark, that there are two different vrays 


of ſatisfying thoſe wants: with much prepara- 
tion 
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tion and expenſe, as the rich do; fimply and 
with little trouble, as the country people and the 
poor do. PE 

Adrian. I have not loſt a word of what you 
told ine on that ſubject. 

Mr. Lernon. What 1 have not yet told you is, 
that however fimple a peaſant may feed, clothe, 
and lodge himſelf, theſe fuſt wants fail not to 
colt him infinite pains to ſatisfy. 

Adrian. You aſtoniſh me, papa. Let us have 
that in order, pray. Firſt, for his food; it ap- 
pears to me that a bit of bread and ſome veget- 
ables do not require ſuch a deal of trouble. 

Mr. Vernon. Would not you ſtill add to that 
ſome fruit, cheeſe, butter, and now and then a 
glaſs of wine. 

Adrian. O, that does not hold good, papa. I 
aſk nothing better than to be ſo well regaled. 

Mr. Vernon. Notwithſtanding your eaſineſs, 
it would be difficult to compoſe a more ſimple 
repaſt. You do not imagine however how much 
labour it has coſt, 2 

Adrian. O, pray tell me. 

Mr. Vernon. Mult he not have ploughed his 
field two or three times before ſowing the teed ? 
Muſt he not have planted his potatoes, ſown his 
radiſhes and his cabhages? Muſt he not have 
raiſed, grafted, and pruned his trees, and culti- 
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vated his vines? Muſt he not have paſtured and 
tended his cows and ſheep *? 

Adrian. Here is already much trouble. 

Mr. Vernon. It is yet but the firſt half of his 
fatigue ; for he muſt afterwards gather bis fruit 
and his vegetables, reap his corn and grind it, 
make his flower into bread and bake it, ga- 
ther his grapes, tread them, and put the wine 
in caſks, and prepare his milk to make butter 
and cheeſe. See already how many arms be- 
ſides his own have been put in motion to get 
ready the moſt moderate meal. Vou have only 
to add a ſingle ſugar-plumb left at the chriſten- 
ing of his laſt child; and behold ſhips and fleets 
which have croſſed the {cas, thouſands of negroes 
who have been reduced to flavery, and even 
whole armies which have been deſtroyed to fur- 
niſh his table. | 

Adrian. O, papa, let me paſs on quickly to 
his clothing. 1 hope he will not be fuch a mur- 
derer there. 

Mr. Fernen. His dreſs is very ſimple; but 
though his ſhirts be coarter than ours, his clothes 
not ſo fine, and his thoes not fo thick, it requires 
little leſs trouble to weave his linen, manufac— 
Flax muſt 
be cultivated, and ſheep and large cattle rearcd 
for him as well as us. | 


ture his cloth, and tan his leather. 
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Adrian. I agree to it, papa. 

Mr. Vernon. As to his habitation it is neceſ- 
ſary to have foreſts likewiſe planted for him, 
that after many years wood may be found there 
fit to make beams, joiſts, and planks. "The iron 
muſt be forged, the glaſs melted, and the colours 
ground; and it is not till after this immenſe la- 
bour that the farmer can inhabit his cottage, 
however ſimple you ſuppoſe it. 

Adrian. I had not thought of all that. 

Mr. Fernon. You fee how many things are 
neceſſary to ſatisfy the peaſant's firſt wants; theſe 
general wants which are common to him as well 
as Other men. But are all theſe things given him 
for nothing? 

Adrian. No, papa, he has been' obliged to 
pay for them with his money. 

Br. Fernon. And that money, how has he 
got it? 

Adrian. By his labour. 

Ar. Vernon. And what is his labour? 

Adrian. 'Ti:ling the groand. 

Ar. Vernan. And for his labour muſt he not: 
have all ſorts of implements; ſuch as ploughs, 
harrows, ſpades, ſhovels, and ſcythes? 

Adrian. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Vernon, That is what the real wants of 
men conſiſt iu; that is to ſay, what is neceſſary 
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for him as a huſbandman; and as you eaſily 
comprehend, he muſt {till work very hard to pro- 
cure himſelf the money neceſſary for the ac- 
quirement of all theſe things. 

Adrian. That is true; but now he has them, 
and we ſee him provided with all that he wants, 

Mr. Vernon, I allow it. Alas! it is not for 
long. 

Adrian, How ſo, pray? 

Mr. Vernon. Becauſe all theſe things break 
and wear out with uſe : now to replace them, or 
to keep them only in good repair, cofts almoſt 
as much as it did at firſt to buy them. 

Adrian. J will put him in a way to fave his 
money. | | 

Mr. Vernon. It will be rendering him an eſ. 
ſential ſervice. Pray, what is this method ? 

Aarian. It is to make and mend his imple- 
ments himſelf; to make his clothes, and build 
and repair his houſe : ſo that he will never want 
the aſſiſtance of others whom he muſt pay. 

Myr. Vernon, You deceive yourſelf, my dear 
friend; for he cannot do all theſe things with- 
out having learned them. He muſt therefore 
learn them of thoſe who know them; and, at 
leaſt, pay them for their leſſons, 

Adrian. That is juſt. 
Mr. Vernon. But when he has learned all that, 
and 
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and ſhould even attain the doing them as well 
as his maſters; what is rather difficult to ima- 
gine is, he would ſtill be greatly embarrafled in 


knew, the leſs advantage could he draw from his 
knowledge. 

Adrian. How is that, if you pleaſe ? 

Mr. Vernon. It is becauſe if he alone were 
to plough his ground, to get in his vegetables 
and corn, to lead his flocks to paiture, bake 
| his bread, make his clothes, repair his houle, 
and forge his implements, he would ſcarcely 
know where to begin; and he would never find 
time enough for ſuch numerous occupations. 

Adrian. lu reality, I begin to fear it. 

Ar. Vernon. Beſides, may it not happen, while 
he is at the height of his harveſt or his vintage, 
that his clothes tear, his implements break, or 
a hurricane carry away the roof of his houſe ? 

Adrian. Alas | yes. 

Mr. Vernon, He will then be obliged to put 
off his harveſt, and loſe his corn, or his wine, 
or go without clothes, or ſleep in a houſe open 
on all fides to the rain, or labour with a broken 
implement, which certainly would not forward 


his work. | 
Adrian. You are right, papa. I retract the 
M 6 advice 
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advice I would have given him. It is not worth 
much. 

Mr. Vernon. You ſave me the trouble of giv- 
ing you my opinion. You ſee by that, my friend, 
a man who would do without the aſſiſtance of 
others, and procure himſelf, by theſe means 


much troubled, and unable even to attain that 


Adrian. Yes, papa, I am fully convinced of it. 
Mr. Vernon. We will ſee what he muſt do in 
ſuch circumſtances. 
This pcafant, ſtruck with all the difficulties 
he experiences, in withing to do without other 
peoples' aſſiſtance, ſoon or late makes this re- 
flection. Here we are a great many men met 
together; we have but to help each other mu- 
tually, and the trouble will be the lighter from 
it for every body. He runs inſtantly to aflemble 
his neighbours, and ſays to them, “My friends, 
J do not badly underſtand how to cultivate the 
ground, as you know, I will grow grain for you 
all, on condition that one of you would make my 
bread, another my clothes, this forge my imple- 
ments, and that repair my houſe when it is in a 
ruinous ſtate. What each of you will do for 
me, he will be able to do for all the others. 
| Thus 


| alone, all that is neceſſary for him, would be 
: 
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Thus each will only have to learn one trade ; he 
will have but one ſort of work to do, and will 
be able to employ himſelf in it conſtantly, with- 
out being hindered by other labours which have 
no concern with his regular employment. See, 
eonſult yourſelves.” 

Adrian. O, I think I gueſs their anſwer. 

Ar. Vernon. In effect, ſo reaſonable a propo- 
ſition could not fail gaining their entire approba- 
tion. All cried out together, “ Yes, yes, we 
muſt all help one another, and divide the various 
labours among us, as our neighbour the huſband- 
man has juſt propoſed ; each thing will go on 
much better for it, and will be more convenient 
for every one.” 

Adrian. Ah! J am charmed at their making 
this determination. 

Mr. Fernon. They are not long in experi- 
encing its advantages. If the huſbandman's coat 
happens to tear while he is cecupied in getting in 
his harveſt, he only need go to the taylor's, and 
he mends his coat for him, or makes him quite 
4 new one, while the huſbandman continues to 
get in his corn. The ſame again if an unlooked- 


for ſtorm comes which damages the roof of his 


houſe, he-ſends for the bricklayer, who repairs 
the accident without his being neceſſitated to 


put off the urgent labour of his harveſt. On 
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their fide, the taylor and the bricklayer are not 
obliged to leave their work to go and cultivate 
the ground, and grow the corn that they want 
for food for their families, becauſe they know 
that their neighbour, the huſbandman, takes 
charge of this care himſelf, while they are oc- 
cupied with his coat and his roof. 

Adrian. This is arranged admirably for each 
individual. 

Mr. Vernon. Add to this, that all the work is 
much better done, becauſe each having occaſion 
to learn but one trade, and devoting himſelf 
entirely to that, acquires a more extenſive 
knowledge, and praCtiles it with much greater 
facility ; inſtead of which, we never make any 
thing ſo perfect and ſo quick, that we are oc- 
cupied in only at intervals, and which is con- 
founded with other work. You ſee by that every 
body gains through this arrangement, ſince the 
one does more work, and the others receive jt 
higher finiſhed. 

Adrian. There is not a word to ſay againſt 
this regulation. 

Mr. Vernon. You now comprehend clearly, 
my ſon, that when men have thus divided their 
labours, he who does not know how to do any 
thing but to grow grain, and he who does 
not know how to do any thing but to make 

cloaths, 
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cloaths, are neceſſarily in want of the one's con- 
ſuming the fruits of the other's labour ? 

Adrian. O certainly, papa! for if the taylor 
eat not the peaſant's corn, and this laſt had not 
his cloaths made by the taylor, the trade would 
not be good for either of them. 

Mr. Vernon. Your remark is extremely juſt. 

Adrian. Fortunately they have made a good 
choice, and I can give them a leſſon by my ex- 
ample. When I have made a great number of 
drawings, I exchange a part of them with my 
ſiſters for a purſe, or garters of their making; ſo 
the peaſant and the taylor may barter together 
like us. | 

Mr. Vernon. That is what they would have 
done in reality, it they had not deviſed ſome- 
thing ſtill more convenient, and which Fwill ex- 
plain to you in another diſcourſe. I have now, 
my child, a queſtion to make you, that relates 
more particularly to the ſubje& of our converſa- 
tion. 

Adrian. Let me ſee, papa, if I ſhall be able 
to anſwer you. 

Mr. Vernon. Which of theſe two kinds of life 
appears to you the moſt agreeable ; for people 
to mix together ſometimes, to communicate to 
cach other their thoughts and ſentiments, or al- 
ways to remain ſolitarv, without forming any ac- 


quaintance with one another? 
Adrian, 
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Adrian. If I judge of others by myſelf, I 
ſhall very ſoon decide. I am often pleaſed to 
find myſelf alone, that I may apply more cloſely 
to my ſtudies; but I ſhould not like that retire- 
ment to laſt all day, and when I have finiſhed 
my ſtudies, I love to be again with my little bro- 
ther, ſiſters, and friends. 

Mr. Vernon. You are very right, for you can 
then play with each other, and go and walk in a 
company, or work together in the garden. But 
if you were always obliged to take your pleaſures 
ſeparately, as you take your leſſons, I imagine 
you would very ſoon be tired of it. 

Adrian. O, that 1s very true, papa. 

Mr. Verron. It is exactly the ſame with 
people. We have juſt ſeen that they find much 
more advantage in working in union for their 
mutual wants. They find, alſo, like you, a 
ſwecter enjoyment in taking their recreations 
and pleaſures together. | 

Adrian. "The proof of it is, that we ſeldom 
ſee any perſon laugh when alone. | 

Mr. Vernon. This inclination which induces 
people to ſeek each other, to live together, to 
enjoy their amuſements in common, and to di- 
vide their labours among themſelves, is called 
ſociableneſs; and the number of people who 


unite together with that view, is called ſociety. 
In 
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In collecting all that has been ſaid during this 
converſation, you may judge how precious a 
gift this ſentiment of ſociableneſs is for all peo- 
ple, and how advantageous the eſtabliſhment of 
ſocieties is to them. Through that, they are in 
a ſtate, not only to procure themſelves all that 
they require to ſatisfy the ordinary wants of 
life, by eafier and mote perfe& work ; but yet, 
in the intervals of their occupations, they can 
divert themſelves in the moſt agreeable manner ; 
and taſte a thouſand delicious ſenſations toge- 
ther, to which they become more ſenfible by 
ſharing them. He who would live apart, and 
work only for himſelf, could ſcarcely conſtruct 
himſelf a ſorry hut, where he would very ſoon 
be reduced to periſh with ſorrow and irkſomeneſs; 
* vhile men, in uniting themſelves, build magnifi- 
cent towns, where they live together in the midit 
| of abundance and pleaſure. The ſavage, wander- 
ing at hazard in the foreſts, is obliged to con- 
tent himſelf with wild fruits, bark of trees and 
roots, for his food. He has nothing to defend 
himſelf from the cold damp of the nights, and 
the froſis of winter, but the {kin of fome wild 
beaſt, with wh ch he does not even know how 
to clothe himſelf. Civilized man, on the con- 
trary, forces nature to furnith him with the moſt 


abundant fruits, and the moſt healthy food, 
which 
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which he knows how to prepare in the manner 
moſt agreeable to his taſte. He manufactures 
warm, light, and {oft cloth, which he knows 
how to vary to ſuit all temperatures and ſeaſons, 
What would there ſtill be, were 1 to mention 
all the pleaſing arts which ſociety alone has 
known how to invent to charm his ſenſes, and 
amuſe his imagination; thoſe noble ſciences, 
which itrengthens his reaſon, elevate his ſoul, 
enlarge his genius, and make him contemplate 
in one inſtant of thought, the earth, the ſeas, 
and the ſkies, and fill, in ſome meaſure, in him- 
ſelf, the whole immenſity of the univerſe. 


—! — —-—¾ —— — ͥ — — 
MONEY, TRADE, AND TRA DRS. 
MEN. 


MR. VERNON, and ADRIAN is Son. 


Mr. Vernon. In the converſation which we 
had the other day, my dear Adrian; we re- 
mained well convinced by our reflections, that 
no man 1s in a ſtate to do, alone, all the things 
which are neceſſary for him to ſatisfy his wants; 
in conſequence of which, this one muſt charge 
himſelf with one part, and that one with ano- 


ther, that they may all procure themſelves in 
the 
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the moſt convenient, ſureſt, and moſt abundant 
manner, all their neceffaries. Do you {till re- 
member it? 

Adrian. O yes, papa, I have taken care not 
to forget it. 

Mr. Vernon. We afterwards ſaw, that to the 
end that each might live by his trade, it was 
neceſſary that all ſhould have mutual need of 
the fruit of their labours; the taylor, for ex- 
ample, of the peaſant's corn, the peaſant, in his 
turn, of the taylor's cloaths, and ſo on the others. 

Adrian. I recolle& that alſo. I would even 
had them exchange together, as I exchange my 
work with my ſiſters, 

Mr. Vernon. That is true, and I told you on 
that occaſion, that men had deviſed a ſtill more 
convenient way. I promiſed to let you know it. 
Shall I acquit myſelf this moment of my pro- 
miſe ? | 

Adrian. I wiſh you would, papa. 

Vr. Vernon. Very well, lend me all your at- 
tention. 

Adrian. O yes, I promiſe you. 

Mr. Vernon. In the infancy of ſocieties, men 
began to do what you and your ſiſters do in your 
infancy. That is to ſay, by making exchanges 
together, to procure themſelves mutually what 
they required, He, for example, who poſſeſſed 

more 
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more ſheep than he wanted for his own uſe, but 
who at the fame time had not enough corn, was 
obliged to go to all parts to ſeek ſomebody, 
who had ſome corn to ſpare, and atk him if he 
would give him a fack for one or two ſheep. 

Adrian. That is exactly what I do, when I 
have too many drawings, and want a purſe or 
garters. 

Vr. Fernon. If the man who had the corn 
were ſatisfied with this propoſition, he gave his 
corn, reccived one or two ſheep in exchange, 
and thus the buſineſs was terminated, 

Adrian. I ſcarcely ſee, papa, what they could 
imagine more ſimple and convenient. | 

Mr. Vernon. Yes, undoubtedly, when things 
are arranged thus ; but it might have happened, 
that he who had too much corn, had enough 
ſhcep, or he might not care to have them. 

Adrian. That is what I did not foreſee, 

Mr. Vernon. Then the man with the ſheep, 
was obliged to go and addreſs himſelf ſucceſ- 
ſively to other perſons, till he at laſt found one 
who had too much corn, and who would exactly 
change this ſuperfluity for lus ſheep. 

Adrian. That begins to become embarral- 
ſing, 

M.. Vernon. Al! theſe exchanges, as you ſee, 
coft much care and trouble; they could not 
even 
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even ſometimes effect them, either becauſe they 
did not agree on the meaſure of corn that could 
anſwer to the value of a ſheep; or that there 
aroſe ſtill greater difficulties when exchanges of 
another nature were in queſtion; as, for ex- 
ample, to barter ſome ſervice or a few days la- 
bour for a lamb or an implement of huſbandry. 

Adrian. 1 there fee much time loſt, and per- 
haps, even cheating in the caſe. 

Ar. Fernm. That is what made them con- 
ccive the idea of ſeeking ſome way that might 
ſhorten the negociations, and make the buſineſs 
eaſier to conclude. 

Adrian. And how did men find out this way, 
papa? 

Mr. Vernon, After having tried, undoubtedly, 
an infinite number of very complicated opera- 
tions, they came at laſl to this very fimple idea. 
We have only to find out a thing that would be 
the repreſentative mark of all value. 

Adrian, 1 do not clearly underſtand that, 
Papa, 

Mr. Vernin. You will comprehend it more 
caſily when I have told you what that thing is. 

Adrian. And what 1s it then, pray ? 

Myr. Vernon. It is money; that is to fay, the 
little pieces of gold, filver, and copper; on which 
is engraved, in each monarchical ſtate, the name, 
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figure, and arms of the nation; and in other 
countries, the arms only, accompanied by an in- 
ſcription, or whatever mark it may be. 

Adrian. Ah, I begin to underſtand. 

Mr. Vernon. You know all the pieces of mo- 
ney which paſs in England ; guineas, half-gui- 
neas, ſeven-ſhilling pieces, crowns, half-crowns, 
ſhillings, fixpences, penny-pieces, and half-pen. 
nies. You know alſo what is the value of each 
of theſe pieces with regard to the others. You 
know, for example, that five ſixpences are of the 
ſame value as a half-crown. | 

Adrian. O, yes, papa, I know all that per- 
fectly well. What I do not yet comprehend 
is, how, that money, is the repreſentative mark 
of all value. 

Mr. Vernon. Do you remember that when we 
entered a ſhop yeſterday to buy you ſome gloves, 
and aſked the price of them, the ſhopkeeper 
ſaid, „Ib ſell them a ſhilling a pair, gentlemen 
it is as regular a price as a penny tart for a 
penny.” | 

Adrian. Ves, papa, I recollect it. 

Mr. Fernen. You ſee then, my friend, that a 
ſhilling is the repreſentative mark of the value 
of each pair of gloves, of the ſame ſize and of 
the ſame quality as your's ; ſince you may have 


as many pairs as you will for as many ſhillings. 
Adrian. 


LW 
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Adrian. Yes, papa, I underſtand it now. In 
the ſame manner a penny 1s the repreſentative 
mark of the value of each little tart. 

Mr. Vernon. Wonderful! my ſon. You may 
already ſee, even in this, one of the advan- 
tages of the invention of money. For let us 
ſuppoſe that a paſtry-cook wants gloves for one 
of his ſons, who is of your ſize, and will not 


lay out his money, he can go to the glover's and 


ſay, „I want a pair of ſhilling gloves for my 
ſon, will you give it me for theſe twelve little 
penny tarts which I have brought?“ The queſ- 
tion then would only be, is the glover fond 
enough of little tarts to accept this exchange ? 
For the price of each of theſe objects being 
clearly determined by means of the repreſenta- 
tive mark of their value, they could not have 
any difficulty on this point. 

Adrian. Ves, that is true, papa. It is as if 
the vaſtry-cook had ſaid to the glover, buy theſe 
twelve little tarts of me, and I will buy a pair of 
gloves of you. That is granted, is it not? And 
now 

Mr. Vernon. Admirable ! Adrian. Go on. 

Adrian. In buying my twelve little tarts, 
which coſt a penny a piece, you ought to give 
me a ſhilling. In buying your gloves, which 
ar2 of the fame price, I ſhould return you your 

piece. 
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piece. It is not then neceſſary to put the hand 
in the pocket. Here are my little tarts, give 
me your gloves. | 

Mr. Fernon. It cannot be better explained, 
my dear boy. You ſce by that, money is the 
repreſentative mark of the value of all things, 
as we eſtimate their value according to the 
quantity of money we mull, give for them, 

Adrian. There is nothing more clear. But, 
papa, what are the other advantages of the in- 
vention of money ? 

Mr. Vernon. I will tell vou, my fon, If I 
were in want of a meaſure of corn, a pipe of 
wine, or a pack of wool, and no money were 
to be had; then, as we ſaid at the begin- 
ning of this converſation, I ſhould be obliged 
fiſt to ſee among my things what I could do 
without ; if I ſhould have wherewith to procure 
myſelf in exchange the things which I wanted. 
] muſt afterwards go here and there to find a 
perſon whom the exchange might ſuit, and at 
laſt agree with him on the conditions. Ibis 
is what draws on, as you have allowed, many 
embarrailments and difficulties. 

Adrian. That 1s true. 

Mr. Feraon. But ſince the invention of money? 
I have no longer occaſion to give mylelf ſo muc 


trouble. I have only to ſell the things of which 
I have 


* 
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I have too many, and which I ſhould have pro- 
poſed in exchange; with that money I am ſure 
of having when I wil: the things I defire : as 
the corn, wine, and wool ſellers like better, for 
the ſame reaſon, to have money, than all J 
ſhould be able to propole to them in exchange, 
becauſe they are ſure of having in return, for 
the money that I ſhould give them for what [I 
buy of their's, all the other things which they 
would with to buy for themſelves. 

Adrian. That appears clear. 

Mr. Vernon. It is in conſequence too of the 
invention of money that there are eſtabliſhed 
in all towns and villages, warehouſes and ſhops, 
where we may find, for money, all the different 
things we deſire, without having occaſion to go 
to a thouſand places to procure them. Thus, for 
example, I, who live in town, am not obliged 
to croſs the country to go and buy corn- of the 
huſbandnian, wine of the vintager, and wool of 
the ſhepherd. 1 find here, at my own door, 
tradeſmen who have a great ſtore of corn, wine, 
and wool; and who will give them up to me 
for my money at the preciſe time when I with 
to have them, and of the quality I deſire. 

Adrian. But tell me, pray, how tradeſmen 
gain by that? Iecaftly conceive that the country 
people find their advantage in ſelling the corn 
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they have got in, the wine they have derived 
from their vintage, and the wool they have 
ſheared from the backs of the ſheep, reared in 
their ſheep-folds ; but the people who ſell corn, 
wine, and wool, have not raiſed them themſelves. 
Mr. Vernon. No, certainly not; but they 
buy theſe commodities of the peaſants, and 
fell them again to the town's people for a little 
more than what they coſt. This overplus 
conſtitutes their juſt profit, for they ought to 
be paid for the trouble they have, taken to go 
and make their purchaſes ; for the care they 
take of this merchandize in their warehouſes, 
and the difficulty they have in ſometimes retail- 
ing it out in very ſmall portions. All that oc- 
cupies them ſo, that they have not time to get 
their livelihood by the labour of their hands ; 
and it is only by the gain which they make of 
that ſale, that they are in a ſtate to ſupport the 
expences of their houſes, and bring up their 
children. | 
Adrian. But, papa, cannot I go myſelf to the 
country people and buy the corn, wine, and 
wool, for which I have occaſion for my uſe, as 
the tradeſman goes to buy them to ſell again ? 
Mr. Vernon. Yes, truly; nothing hinders you, 
Adrian. Then I ſhall no longer haye occafion 
to let them paſs through his hands. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Vernon. That is true. 

Adrian. Thus I ſhall have the things cheaper, 
ſince I ſhall pay no more for them than him. 

Mr. Vernon. O, there I ſtop you. 

Adrian. And how fo, if you pleaſe ? 

Mr. Vernon. You ought neceſſarily to pay 
dearer for them. 

Adrian. Why, papa ? 

Mr. Vernon. The tradeſmen, who go to make 
their purchaſes in the country, buy wholeſale of 
the peaſant his corn, wine, and the ſpoil of his 
flocks. Now the peaſant finds more than one 
advantage in diſpoſing of all this at once. 

Adrian. And what are theſe advantages, 
pray ? 

Mr. Vernon. Firſt, as to his corn; he gets 
rid of the trouble of ſtirring it. now and then in 
his barn, to hinder it from ſpoiling, and for fear 
of loſing the whole of it, or a part, either 
through worms or the rats, which devour it, or 
through the fires, which frequently happen in 
villages. Then, as to his wine, he ſaves what 
it would coſt him to fill it up in his caſks, and 
he has no longer to fear being expoſed to a great 
loſs, if the wine ſhould happen to turn, or grow 
ſour. Laſtly, as to his wool, he has no. occa- 
ſion to beat it, and expoſe it in open air, to pre- 
vent its ſpoiling. 


N 2 Adrian 
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Adrian. Truly, there arc. a great many trou- 
bles and cares the leſs. 

Mr. Lernen. All theſe conſiderations alt 
bim to ſell his commodities to tradeſmen, who 
buy them all at once, much cheaper than he 
would let you or others do, who would go to 
buy them of him by retail. So much the better 
does he ſee, in touching at once ſuch a large ſum, 
how he can employ it to make his huſbandry 
proſper more and more. 

Adrian. Yes, in reality, theſe reaſons appear 
to me very good ones. . 

Mr. Vernon. That is not all vet, my fon, 

Adrian. And what more is there then? 

Ar. Fernen. If the peaſant would fell you 
ſome part of his commodities retail, at the ſame 
price he ſells them in the lump to the mer- 
chants, you would {til be the loſer, in not uy 
ing them a little dcearer of this one. 

Adrian. And why ſo, if you pleaſe ? 

Mr. Vernon. It is becauſe it would take you 
from your other concerns, to go and make your 
purchaſes in the country ; and then you would 
loſe time that might be precious, and expend 
money in hiring a carriage and horſes. So that 
every thing coniidered, it would coſt you leis to 
go to the tradeſman, and give him ſome profit 
for the advantage you have in finding with him 

when 
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when you defire it, the things which you are in 
want of, and having it in your power to make 
your choice as to the price and the quality. 

Adrian. Yes, I ſee one gains amply on the 
one hand, what one loſes on the other. 

Mr. Vernon. What I have told you with re- 
gard to the corn, wine, and wool, extends to all 
forts of things which are called merchandize ; 
whether the tradeſmen get, them from the coun- 
try itſelf, or have them brought from foreign 
countries : ſo that there is nothing in a town 


like this that may not ealily be procured, when 


we have occaſion for it. 

Adrian. How very convenient this is. But 
may not tradeſmen take advantage of tins, to 
ſell you the things at the price they chooſe ? 

Mr. Vernon. No, my dear friend. There are 
always, in each town, many tradeſmen who ſell 
the ſame things. Thus then if one of them 
wanted to make more profit of his merchandize 
than he ought, all the buyers woutd leave his 
warchoute to go to another, where they are ſa- 
tisfied with a rexatonable profit. ' hat is the rea- 
fon why a tradeſman dare not aſk more than 
his brethren, for fear that nobody would come 
to buy of him, which wouid very ſoon be his 
ruin. One alone therefore is ſufficient to ſtop the 
avidity of all the others, and the price of each ar- 
ticie is eſtabliſlied at a juſt and moderate rate. 
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MR. VERNON, and ADRIAN his Son. 


Mr. Vernon. 1 have ſpoken to you more than 
once, Adrian, of people who have great riches, 
and who poſſeſs large eſtates. Shall I tell you 
in what theſe eſtates and riches conſiſt, and how 
they ſucceed in acquiring them ? 

Adrian. That will be very inſtructive for me, 
papa. FEY 
Mr. Vernon. The firſt of all the means which 
they can employ to enrich themſelyes, is to 
work with their hands. Thus, for example, the 
huſbandman cultivates his field with his hands, 
and the gardener his trees and kitchen-garden ; 
the one to get corn by it, the other fruits and 
vegetables, which they both of them ſell to 
thoſe who are in want of them. The people 
who are under them work alſo with their hands, 
to receive from them daily, the price of their 
labour. It is the ſame as is done by the car- 
penters, maſons, joiners, goldſmiths, lockſmiths, 
and thoſe who make linen or cloths of wool, 
cotton, and ſilk, who are called manufacturers. 
They all work with their hands, themſelves, 

and 
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and their workmen, to get money by their labour, 
ſome more and ſome leſs, 

Adrian. And it is with this money they buy 
all that is neceflary for their maintenance, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Vernon. Yes, my fon, thoſe who ſpend 
each day, what they gain by their labour, are 
obliged to labour inceffantly, and never become, 
as long as that laſts, neither richer nor poorer. But 
thoſe who are active, induſtrious, and frugal, and 
who make little reſerves from their daily main- 
tenance, collect money that they fave to employ 
ſhortly in getting more. 

Adrian. And what do they do? 

Mr. Vernon. They take different methods for 
that purpoſe. 

Adrian. O let me hear one of them, pray. 

Mr. Vernon. Suppoſe, for example, that a 
man who makes linen earns each day more mo- 
ney than is neceſſary for his own wants and thoſe 
of his family; when he has ſucceeded in get- 
ting together a ſmall ſum by his frugality, he 
goes to ſeek a boy who knows his trade, and 
who will work for him, and he ſays to him, „If 
you will come to make linen at my houſe, I 
will furniſh you with all the thread that you 
want, and give you, beſides, ſo much a day for 
your trouble; but on this condition, all the li- 

N 4 nen 
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nen that you make ſhall belong to me, and 1 
ſhall have the right of ſelling it for my own ad- 
vantage.” 

Adrian. O yes, papa, I comprehend ; it is, as 
you have told me before, you did with Lewis, 
the gardener, to keep your garden in order. 

Myr. Fernon. It is exactly the ſame thing, my 
fon. When the propoſition is accepted, this 
man, who is called the matter, becauſe the boy 
works under his orders, gives him the linen to 
make, and then ſells it tor a little more money 
than it coſt him to pay the thread and the boy, 
and this overplus is his gain, Thus he gains money 
not only by the linen which he makes himſelf, 
but again by that which the boy makes for him; 
his houſekeeping, however, does not coſt him 
more, and thus he lays up ſtill more money than 
he did before. 

Adrian. Ves, papa, that is clear; but this mo- 
ney, what does he do with it ? 

Ar. Vernon. If he has not a more advanta- 
geous way of employing it, he uſes it to put a 
greater number of workmen on the work, and 
thus to get yet more money. In this manner, 
the farther he goes the more hands he empioys 
on his own account, and conſequently the richer 


he grows, 
Adrian. But, papa, in working for themſelves, 
would 
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would not the workmea get more money than 
the maſter gives them: 

Mr. Vernon. Yes, undoubtedly, my ſon, ſince 
the maſter has the greateſt part of the product 
of their labour; but the workmen are not iu a 
ſtate to work on their own account. 

Adrian. And why not, pray ? 

Mr. Vernon. To make linen there muſt be 
thread, a loom, and inſtruments. Again, they: 
muſt take a houſe on hire, and all that coſts 
money; but thoſe who hire themſelves to work 
by the day, have no money, and. conſequently: 
are not able to be at all the expence neceſſary to- 
eſtablith themſelves ; they muſt, therefore, go 
and work with thoſe who are; and it 1s thoſe 
who have the produce of their labour, on paying; 
them, each day, the price of their day's work for. 
their ſubſiſtence. 

Adrian. Poor people! how I pity them 

Mr. Vernon. And I. too, my ſon; but they 
have at leaſt the hope of being able by their 
cconomy to make themſelves, in their turn, a 
little eſtabliſhment. 

Adrian. That is true, ſince their maſters be- 
gan like them. 

Ar. Fernau. What I told you of the weaver, 
you know very well, extends to all other manu- 


tacturers, of whatever ſort they may be. 
N 5 Adrian. 
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Adrian. Ves, papa, it muſt be the ſame thing 
for all thoſe who work with their hands. 

Mr. Vernon. The ſecond means of getting 
money is by the traffic they make too in diffe- 
rent ways. For example, they begin by buying 
ſome little merchandize, which they ſell again 
with aſmall profit. 


Adrian. Ves, papa, lik thoſe pedlars who walk 
about the ſtreets. 

Ar. Vernon. Well, my ſon, when theſe ped- 
Jars of whom you ſpeak gain every day enough 
money, not to have occaſion to employ the 
whole of it for their ſubſiſtence, they employ the 
overplus in buying more merchandize than be- 
fore, or in buying a greater number of ſorts, and 
then he makes as much more profit, as he buys 
and ſells again the more. In extending his com- 
merce thus by little and little, the farther he 
goes on, the richer he gets; and there are a 
great many examples of theſe pedlars becoming 
in the end the richeſt individuals in their coun- 
tries. 

Adrian. But, papa, when they are become 
rich, what do they do with that money? Do 
they ſpend it ? 

Mr. Vernon. Thoſe who are wiſe do not ſpend 
it all; they live, indeed, at a much greater ex- 
pence” when they are rich than they did when 

they 
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they were poor; but there are alſo many people 
who get more by trade, or the cultivation of 
land, or by the work done in their manufacto- 
ries, than they would know how to ſpend, by 
living in the greateſt plenty. ; 

Adrian. What can they do with this overplus, 
unleſs they keep it in their coffers ? | 

Mr. Vernon. In their coffers it would yield 
them nothing ; they only keep it there while 
waiting the opportunity to employ it to advan- 
tage, in placing it out in a way that will bring 
them back a new profit. 

Adrian. And how do they place it out? 

Vr. Vernon. They can do it alſo in different 
ways. For example, they purchaſe the houſe 
where they live, or rather houſes which they let 
for a certain ſum of money by the year; and 
this ſum till adds to their wealth, if they do not 
prefer uſing it to augment their expences. When 
they do not with to buy houſes, or they poſſeſs a 
ſufficient number of them, they buy pieces of 
land. 

Adrian. And what do they do with theſe 
pieces of land, papa ? 

Mr. Fernon. They cultivate them for their 
own advantage; or if they would ſave themielves 
this trouble, farmers are not wanting to take 
them to farm for a certain ſum, which they pay 
yearly, 

N 6 Adrian. 
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Adrian. And why do the farmers take thefe 
lands to farm ? 

Mr. Vernon. To cultivate them, and to make 
them bring forth corn; or otherwiſe, to feed 
cattle on them, if theſe lands be laid out in mea- 
dows. By one or other of theſe means, the far- 
mers gain more money than they give as the 
price of their farms. This annual price that the 
Jandlord reccives, encreaſes his revenue, and 
conſequently his riches; and though he has let 
that land, he preſerves it his property, becauſe 
it is the uſe of it only that he makes over to the 
huſbandman ; for the price this laſt gives him 
every year, during a certain number of years 
which they have agreed upon. 

Adrian. And when this number of years has 
expired, papa ? 

Mr. Fernen. Then the landlord can do with 
it what he pleaſcs; that is to ſay, cultivate it 
himſelf, or give it to the ſame farmer a ſecond 
time to farm, or take another farmer, who gives 
him more for it. 

Adrian. But if before this time expired a ſe- 
cond ſhould offer him a better price, could not 
he accept it? 

Vr. Fernon. No, undoubtedly, my ſon: the 
farmer in taking a leaſe, that is to fay, in mak- 
ing a treaty with the owner of the land, to pol- 
ſeſs it during a certain determined number of 

years, 
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years, gught to be ſecure that during the whole 
of that time he ſhould not be troubled in his 
poſſeſſion: it is in that ſecurity that he ſows, 
plants, clears; and it would not be juſt, when 
he had made all theſe improvements, that an- 
other ſhould come unlooked-tor to profit by 
them. 

Adrian. Yes, you are right, papa. | 

Ar. Vernon. Let us return to the owner of the 
land. As long as he remains poſſeſſor, that is, 
as long as he does not ſell it to another, his 
riches increaſe ycarly from the ſum that the far- 
mer pays him. 

Adrian. Ves; but if his farmer ſhould not pay 
him? 

Mr. Vernon, He takes good care not to fail 
doing it, for in that cale he would be liable to 
ſee his goods and implements ſold for the bene- 
fit of the landlord, and even to ſee his leaſe made 
void. 

Adrian. O, I feel that muſt make him true to 
his payments. 

Mr. Vernon. There is ſtill another way of 
employing his money, or, as it is called, of 
placing it out in ſuch a way, chat it brings in a 
certain profit, without having occaſion to buy 
either lands or houſes, or eſtabliſhing manutfac= 
tories, or trading. 


Adrian. 
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Adrian, O let me know how that is, if you 
pleaſe : I do not gueſs this way. 

Mr. Vernon. When they want to buy a houſe 
or land, or would farther extend their trade or 
manufactories, and have not money enough for 
that, then they feek ſome one who has money 
to place out. If ſuch a perſon ſhould get to 
know that I, for example, have a certain ſum 
idle in my coffers, he finds me out, and ſays, 
& If you will lend me two hundred pounds for 
ſuch a number of years (five years if you will) 
I will give you ten. pounds yearly, and at the 
end of five years I will return you the whole of 
your two hundred pounds. If I conſent to this 
propoſition, becauſe the perſon appears to me 
honeſt, and in a ſtate to repay me, I count him 
out the ſum. On receiving it, he gives me in 
exchange a paper, wherein he declares having 
borrowed of me two hundred pounds, for which 
he binds himſelf down to give me ten pounds 
yearly, and to return me the whole of my two 
hundred pounds at the end of five years. He 
puts his ſignature at the bottom of this paper, and 
this is what is called a note or bond. 'The ſum 
that I lend him is called the principal, and the 
ten pounds which he gives ine yearly, is called 
the rent or intereſt. 

drian. It feems to me, papa, that this perſon 
does not get much by this bargain. 
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My. Vernon. Why do you think fo, my ſon? 
It is, undoubtedly, becauſe he receives but two 
hundred pounds, and for that ſum he gives me 
firſt ten pounds a year, and at the end of five 
years he is not the leſs obliged to return me the 
whole of my two hundred pounds. 5 

Adrian. Yes, truly. Is not he duped on his 
part? i 

Mr. Vernon. Not ſo much as you would ima- 
gine. He, perhaps, gains more than me by it. 

Adrian. And how is that, pray? 

Mr. Vernon. It is that he borrows this two 
hundred pounds only to employ them in a way 
that brings him in every year more than the ten 
pounds which he gives me. If he buys, for ex- 
ample, for that ſum, a piece of land that he finds 
lets for fifteen pounds, you ſee that he gains al- 
ready five pounds ; but if he puts his two hun- 
dred pounds inte his trade or manufactories, he 
may caſily get a great deal more. When his bu- 
ſineſs goes on well, there is then no loſs for him, 
but often, on the contrary, a very great profit in 
giving me ten pounds yearly for my two hun- 
dred pounds. 

Adrian. But, papa, is it very honeſt to lend 
money to any one for gain? 

Mr. Vernon. Why not, my ſon? We have 
ſeen the other day that money is the repreſenta- 
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tive mark of all value. 'The ſum of two hun- 
dred pounds repreſents, then, a field which I 
ſhould buy at that price ; and if I may honeftly 
let a held that I purchaſe, may I not in the ſame 
way let, to ſpeak ſo, that money with which J 
ſhould have bought it. | 

Adrian, In reality, the one 1s as good as the 
other. 

Mr. Vernon. When, therefore, a perſon de- 
fixes me to lend him two hundred pounds which 
I could have uſed myſelf, it is juſt that he ſhould 
pay me a yearly rent that would anſwer to that, 
the two hundred pounds would have brought me 
in, if I had employed them as he does; other- 
wife I thould be a fool to deprive myſelf, with- 
out any recompence, of a ſum, that would have 
brought me a handſome revenue, to put it into 
the hands of another perſon, who would make a. 
revenue of it for himſelf. 

Adrian. O that is clear. 

Mr. Vernon. I may, however, renounce ga- 
thering the fruits of money acquired by my la- 
bour, or faved through my economy, when the 
obliging of a friend is in queſtion, or the affiſting 
an unfortunate perſon who might be extricated 
from his difficulties by this means; it would be 
then that I ſhould reproach myſelf with receiv- 


ing the intereſt of the money that I had ient 
them, 
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them, fince I ſhould have found that intereſt in 
the ſatisfaction that my heart proves in obliging 
them. But if a ſtranger borrows of me to en- 
rich himſelf, is it not reaſonable that he ſhould 
give me a part of the gain that he makes with 
my money, in the place of the gain that I ſhould 
have been able to have made myſelf if I had 
uſed it? ; 

Adrian. Nothing is more juſt, papa ; but are 
there not other ways of placing out his money ? 

Mr. Vernon. There is yet another way that I 
ſhall tell you of; but that you may be the better 
able to comprehend it, it is neceſſary to ſpeak 
to you beforehand of another matter, on- which 
it is of conſequence that you ſhould be inſtructed. 
You have often heard ſay, particularly of late, 
that Government are obliged to be at a great ex- 
pence, and that all the inhabitants, to ſupply 
theſe expences, pay different taxes ? 

Adrian. Yes, papa. 

Ar. Vernon. In a well-managed Government 
theſe taxes do not amount to more than the ſum 
juſt neceſſary for the expences of the Admini- 
ſtration, or only to ſomething more, which they 
hold in reſerve to ſupply unforeſcen events. 

Adrian. And pray what may theſe unforeſeen 
events be ? | 

Mr. Fernon, I ſhall confine myſelf to point- 
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ing out to you that of the preſent moment. The 
fear of a war, that we are obliged to make pre- 
parations for, not to be taken unawares. 

Adrian. Yes, I comprehend. 

Mr. Vernon. But when the war really hap-- 
pens, then government find they have occaſion 
for more money than the taxcs bring them in, 
and it is neceſſary to have very large ſums at 
once. In ſuch a circumſtance it is not poſſible 
to levy new duties inſtantly ; therefore govern- 
ment ſay to the people, If you will lend us 
money to raiſe troops, arm ſhips, and ſupply all 
the neceſſaries of the war, then out of the new 
taxes, which it will be neceſſary to levy for the 
extraordinary expence that the war will occa- 
fion, we will pay you yearly five pounds for every 
ſum of one hundred pounds that you will lend 
us ; and that, till the new duttes and our econo- 
my may have put us in a ſtate to pay you the 
whole of the ſum that you may lend us.“ 

Adrian. Yes, yes, I underſtand it amazingly 
well. Government do then the ſame as the in- 
dividual whom you told of, who borrows the 
money he wants, to make his affairs proſper. 

Mr. Ve non. It is exactly the ſame thing. Go- 
vernment alſo, like this individual, give notes 
or bonds to him who lends his money. Thus 
for each ſum of a hundred pounds that I lend 

| govern- 
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government, I receive a note, in which they de- 
clare having received of me the ſum of one hundred 
pounds; and for that ſum they will pay to me, 
or to ſuch other perſon to whom I may make 
over my right, five pounds yearly intereſt, till 
they have returned the whole of the ſum that 1 
have lent them. 

Adrian. One word, pray, by way of expla- 
nation, papa. You ſay they will pay theſe five 
pounds intereſt to ſuch other perſons to whom 
you may make over your right. I do not com- 
prehend that clearly. 

Ar. Vernon, I will explain it to you. With the 
government note that I have received for the 
ſum I have lent, I can go every year to demand 
of the paymaſters of the government rents, the 
{um of five pounds intereſt, for the year that 
has juſt expired ; but I cannot demand back 
when i will the principal of the hundred pounds 
that I have lent, becauſe government have not 
always money enough in caſh to repay the ſums 
which they have borrowed at the preciſe mo- 
ment when the lenders would wiſh to have them 
returned. They muſt wait the term which they 
have agreed on. 

Adrian. How very inconvenient that is, papa, 
not to be able to get our money back again 
when we are in want of it. 


Ar. 
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Mr. Fernon, That is true, my ſon. But when 
we have lent money till a certain period of 
time, we muſt know that we ſhall not be repaid 
before that time. 

Adrian. That does not hinder it however 
from being diſtreſſing, for one may die with 
hunger with one's bit of paper. 

Ar. Vernon. Cheer up, my friend. Fortu- 
nately there is another way of getting back 
our money when we deſire it, which comes to 
the ſame thing. | 

Adrian. Ah, ſo much the better. But what 
muſt be done in ſuch a caſe? | _ _ . 

Mr. Vernon. As ſoon as I have occaſion for 
the hundred pounds that I have lent to govern- 
ment, I go to the firit perſon who has money to 
place out; and I ſay to him, Here is a bond, 
by which government acknowledge owing me 
the ſum of a hundred pounds the principal, with 
five pounds yearly intereſt. If you will re-1m- 
burſe me my hundred pounds, and pay me the 
intereſt that is due up to this day, I will give 
you up my bond. By this means you will be 
able, at the end of each year, to go and receive 
in my place, of the paymaſter of the rents, the 
five pounds annual intereſt ; and when the time 
that government have taken to diſcharge the 
principal ſhall have arrived, it is to you they 

will 
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will repay it, ſince to you I transfer my right.“ 
This perſon accepts my propoſition with plea- 
ſure, becauſe he thus finds the means of getting 
the intereſt of the principal that was uſeleſs 
in his coffers; and it he comes to have occa- 
ſion for his money, he will be able to do the 
ſame with another perſon that I have juſt done 
with him. 'Thus it is that the bonds pals from 
hand to hand, till the moment when govern- 
ment repay them. 

Adrian. Nothing more convenient in reality, 
Papa. 

Afr. Fernon. Let us return now to our firſt 
ſubject. You comprehend, after all we have 
ſaid, that he who has land, houſes, and bonds, 
from which he draws an annual revenue, and 
who inſtead of expending all this reſource, re- 
ſerves a part of it to purchaſe yet other lands, 
houſes, and bonds, mult year after year become 
richer. | 

Adrian. That is clear. 

Mr. Vernon. Thus his riches enereaſe, though 
he may not work with his hands to get money, 
though he may not eſtabliſh manufactories, or 
be in trade; becauſe the overplus of his re- 
venue, after his expences are paid, increaſes 
kis principal every year, and his principal in in- 
creaſing auginents each year his revenue. 


Adrian. 
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Adrian. That is eaſily imagined. 

Ar. Vernon. This man's riches increaſe ſtill 
more, it he exerciſes his talents in quality of a 
counſellor, or a notary, or if there be ſome 
place for which he receives a ſalary ; the more 
he gains by his functions, the more he ſaves 
in his revenues. 

Adrian. And conſequently the richer he grows. 
I am not aſtoniſhed at there being people who 
poſſeſs ſo much wealth. 

Mr. Vernon. That is true. There are others, 
on the contrary, who like better to ſpend all 
their income, and thoſe neither become poorer 
nor richer, but their fortune'always remains in 
the ſame ſtate. 

Adrian. Well. 

' Mr. Vernon. Others, laſtly, expend more than 
their income, without getting any thing beſides, 
to repair the breach that they then make every 
year in their principal. 'Thele, as you very well 
know, the farther they go the poorer they be- 
come ; and they often finiſh by ſuffering want 
in their old age, after having * plenty 
in their early years. 

Adrian. They are great fools, as it appears to 


me. 
Mr. Vernon. Ves, certainly, my ſon, and 
they well deſerve their fate; but their poor 
children, 
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children, how I pity them ! It would have been 
much better for them if they had been born in 
poverty. 

Adrian. Pray, why ſo, papa? 

Mr. Vernon. When the parents die, they 
leave all the property they poſſeſs to their chil- 
dren, which is divided among them; but when 
the parents have ſquandered away their pro- 
perty, they have nothing to leave to their chil- 
dren, who are then as poor as the parents were 
before their death. Iheſe children are therefore 
obliged to give thynſelves up to the moſt pains 
ful labour to get wherewitial to live; and that 
is ſo much the harder, as they are not accuſtomed 
to it; and inſtead of having learned any trade to 
get their living, they have, on the contrary, 
been brought up in idleneſs, while their parents 
enjoyed an eaſy fortune. You ſee then that 
theſe children are more unhappy from their paſt 
proſperity, than they would have been by being 
born in poverty; becauſe they would, at leaſt, 
have learned betimes to lead a hard life, and to 
earn their bread. 

Adrian. Yes, that is but too true, papa. But 
when the parents are rich, are the children rich 
allo ? 

Mr. Vernon. That does not always happen. 
If the parents haye only one child, that child 

inherits 
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inherits their property, and that alone, is as rich 
as the father and mother were together, If 
there be two children, they divide the ſucceſ- 
ſion, and each of them is then as rich as the 
father and mother were ſeparately ; but if there 
be four, five, eight, or ten children, or even 
more, it is found, by dividing the property, that 
each of the children has but a fourth, fifth, 
eighth, tenth, or {till leſs, of what their parents 
poſſeſſed together. Thus, it often happens, 
that the children of very rich parents, are not 
rich themſelves, when the parents have not 
troubled themſelves to encreaſe their riches in 
proportion to their family ; for if the father and 
mother had together, five hundred pounds a 
year, and they have left ten children, each of 
the children has but fifty pounds income for a 
portion, which makes, as you ſee, a very great 
difference. 
Adrian. And what do the children do then, 


papa? 

Mr. Y:rnon. They endeavour each of them 
to ſettle themſelves. One retires into the coun— 
try, and lives on the produce of his lands. Ano- 
ther eſtabliſhes a manufactory; this goes into 
trade; that enters into the law, or the military 
ſervice; the reſt, in a word. try to obtain em- 
ployment. Thus, each of chem endeavour to 

get 
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gct out of their difficulties, and ſometimes they 
all, become as rich as their parents were. 
Adrian. They muſt have a great deal of 
tröuble. It would have been much better for 
them, that each had been ſufficiently at eaſe at 
firſt, not to be obliged to work. 
Mr. Vernon. They would have perhaps gained 
by that arrangement much leſs than you think, 
my ſon. There are many men who from their 
youth, have had fortune enough not to have oc- 
cakon to do any thing, and who are ſatisfied to 
live on the income from their houſes, their 
lands, and their bonds. It appears at the firſt 
glance, that they muſt be the happieſt people 
on earth; but when we view them nearer, 
we ſce exactly how it is with the rith, who 
have nothing to do; they find themſelves, the 
moſt ſickly, fad, and dilcontented beings in their 
ſituation. | 
Adrian. And why ſo, pray, papa? 
Mr. Fernon. Firſt, the idleneis in which they 
live, makes them heavy and flothful. Then 
their cuſtom. of eating rich and delicate food, 
weakens their ſtomachs: laſtly, as they have 
no fixed and neceſlary occupations, they know 
not, during the greateſt part of the day, how to 


employ their time, and they ſee themſelves de- 
0 voured 
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voured by irkſomeneſs, which is perhaps the 
greateſt of misfortunes. 

Adrian. In this caſe I pity them. 

Mr. Vernon. We ſee, on the contrary, that 
thoſe who are forced by the ſmallneſs of their 
fortune to lead a ſimple and frugal life, generally 
enjoy a good ſtate of health; that thoſe occu- 
pied by daily labour are lively, joyful, never 
irkſome, and the thought of being uſeful to 
themſelves and others by their labours, gives 
them an inward ſatisfaction that the idle do 
not know, and of which they cannot even form 
an idea. You ſee by that, my ſon, to live 
happy it is not of ſo much conſequence the be- 
ing rich, as the knowing how to employ your 
time. It is an obſervation that I beg you will 
carefully remember to aſſure yourſelf of its truth 
in all the occurrences of your life. 

Adrian. O, yes, papa, I promiſe you. 

Mr. Vernon. There is another thing to re- 
mark on what we ſaid juſt now: 

Adrian. And what is that, pray? 

Mr. Vernon. When there are many children 
in a family, it is quite natural to foreſee that 
theſe children will be infinitely leſs rich than 


their parents. 
Adrian. Ves, in reality, you have juſt clearly 


proved it to me. 
Fr. 
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Ar. Vernon. The parents, if they be wiſe, 
ought therefore, then, carefully to forbear ac- 
cuſtoming their children to lead as eaſy a life as 
they lead themſelves. They ought, on the con- 
trary, to habituate them to werk and frugality ; 
and the children, in whom we have taken care 
to inſpire this reflection, will feel of themſelves, 
that ſuch an education is become neceſſary for 
them. | 

Adrian. O yes, undoubtedly. I am convinced 
of it, for my part. 

Mr. Vernon. A frugal and laborious life is a 
misfortune to thoſe only, who from their infancy 
have been brought up in idleneſs; but he who 
is accuſtomed betimes to labour and ſobriety, 
kaows how to find therein the ſweeteſt pleaſures; 
a moderate fortune fulfils his ambition, while to 
others it would appear but an indigent fituation, 
which they would not have even the courage to 
try to get out of by prudent induſtry. 

Adrian. O the cowards ! | 

Mr. Fernin, You fee, my friend, all depends 
on education, and that is the reaſon why pa- 
rents can never watch with too much care over 
the ideas and habits which they ſee their chil- 
dren take, becauſe to theſe firſt diſpoſitions is 
generally attached the happineſs or miſery of the 
reſt of their lives. 

O2 Adrian. 
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Adrian. O papa! watch then over mine, I 
conjure you; I reſign myſelf entirely to your 
wiſe tenderneſs. 

Mr. Vernon (embracing him.) Yes, my dear 
Adrian, 1 ſhall make it my duty and my plea- 
fure ; I ſhall endeavour particulary to teach you 
early not to fear labour, and to be contented 
with the fituation to which Providence deſtines 
you. If it be fortunate, the ſpirit of moderation 
which you will have contracted from your in- 
fancy, will defend you againſt the natural dan- 
ger of abuſing proſperity. If it be ſubje& to 
ſome difficulties, you will have the patience 
and courage neceſſary to combat, and vanquiſh 
misfortune. The inſpiration of an honeſt heart 
will always tell you which part you ought to 
take, and you will not fail being internally 
happy in whatever ſtation you may find your- 
elf. 
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STANZAS 


TO THE MEMORY OF 


M. BERQUIN. 


Mourn, Children, mourn !—Your friend BER“ 
QUIN 1s dead, 

The turf now pillows his devoted head : 

No more his voice perſuaſive meets the ear, 

He's gone, alas! and Memory claims the tear. 

He led our youthful ſteps in Virtue's road, 

Virtue, who guides to Happineſs and God. 

Twas he who bade us ſhun the trackleſs way, 

Where Vice and Folly ever love to ſtray ; 

His precepts mild our gentle hearts poſſeſt, 

And Virtue glow'd within each infant breaſt ; 

Warm'd by Truth's energetic voice divine, 

Each heart dilated, and the work is thine ; 

A new-born fervour animates each frame, 

And liſpers e'en aſpire to Virtue's name, 

And not the name alone; for thou haſt ſhewn 

Where Virtue dwells not, Happineſs unknown. 
Yes, thou haſt bid the tender ofier bend; 

Yes, thou haſt prov'd thyſelf, © The Children's 

Friend; 
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The eye paternal marks thy power with joy, 

And gliſtening, thanks thee as it views the boy: 

The mother fondly claſps her daughter dear, 

Offspring alike of Hope, of Joy, of Fear; 

And drops of love fall from maternal eyes, 

While her full heart ſends bleſſings to the ſkies. 

By gratitude inſpir'd, the young, with truth, 

Proclaim thee as their friend. The Friend of 
Youth.” 

And long as Time ſhall laſt, thy works ſhatl 
raiſe | 

To thee a monument of thankful praiſe. 


| 
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